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‘Bditoriat. 


A FRIEND sent us the ‘‘ notes’’ used 
by Mr. Crothers at the Hillside school 
last summer, as the basis of his talks 
on the religions of the older world. 
Thinking those schools following the 
Six Years Course may well profit by 
their reading, we print them in this 
issue. 


THE telegraph announces the death 
of Rev. E. C. L. Browne, at Pomona, 
Cal., too late for us to speak the 
word of appreciation and love which 
we, in common with hosts of UNITy’s 
readers, feel. A ripe life, gentle as it 
was strong, awaits the more extended 
word which we hope to give in our 
next. Meanwhile, our sympathies go 
out to the bereaved wife and near kin. 


WE much regret that the communi- 
cation from our esteemed correspond- 
ent, H. Tambs Lyche, should have 
been overlooked and appear so late in 
print. The note to which Mr. Lyche 
refers appeared in our issue of Dec. 
31, in which mention was made of the 
work of Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, son of the 
poet, in Norwegian affairs, and the 
opposition he was meeting with on 
the part of the Swedish government. 
Mr. Lyche speaks on all these sub- 
jects with an experience and under- 


standing we do not pretend to have, | 
and our readers 
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what he has to say on a matter that 
lies so near his heart. 


AL those who are using the les- 
sons on the ‘‘Older Religions’’ should 
know that Mr. Gannett is preparing 
a series of ‘‘review questions,’’ which 
those who understand his accurate 
and painstaking work, will find indis- 
pensable. Already four have been 
issued, the last being on ‘‘The Relig- 
ion of Hindu Land.’’ Write to Roch- 
ester for samples and terms. These 
‘‘reviews’’ will profitably bridge over 
any delay in the publication of the 
closing lessons. 


A MOVEMENT 1s on toot in Boston 
in aid of the work of Gen. Armstrong 
and the Hampton Institute. The pe- 
tition for special assistance at this 
time is signed with such names as 
Samuel Eliot, Elbridge Torrey, Ed- 
win D. Mead, Mary Hemenway, Alice 
Freeman Palmer and others of equal 
respect and honor. The recent illness 
of Gen. Armstrong caused no little 
anxiety to the friends of the Institute, 
as well as affectionate concern for 
himself; but which his recovery has 
happily allayed. 


A CORRESPONDENT calls the 
preacher in a recent number of UNITY 
to task for saying, ‘‘No book of inter- 
national fame seems to have been 
created the last year.’’ He says: 
‘** Hedda Gabler’ has been played al- 
ready with success in the capitals of six 
countriesincluding those first in culture 
and civilization, and the book has 
created a whole literature of discussion 
and criticism in as many languages. 
It was played in Paris before all that 
Paris has, that is first and highest tn 
literature and thought.”’ 


Now that Chili has ‘‘ apologized,’’ 
does the United States feel much 
nobler? And does Chili feel any kind- 
lier? Do the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes ’”’ 
wave with more glory, and appeal to 
the nobleness in the heart of man 
with more power? Is there any such 
thing as magnanimity for nations? 
What an object-lesson in the way of 
introducing the principle of arbitra- 
tion which it affects, has the strong 
government of the United States lost. 
Shame for the nation which helps to 
perpetuate the dueling code. ‘‘ The 
honor’’ that our nation has saved 
does not seem very ‘‘ honorable ”’ 
now that it is ours. There was a so 
much more honorable way of doing it! 


THE announcement that Mr. How- 
ells is to assume the editorial man- 
agement of the Cosmopolitan was a 
surprise to most of his readers, who 
took it for granted that at this period 
of ripened years and fame, he would 
choose the easier and more indepen- 
dent position of writer, to the exact- 
ing and in a sense, thankless office of 
editor. Weare told that Mr. Howells 
does not assume his new duties in any 
nominal sense, but will give the same 
near personal attention to his work on 
the Cosmopolitan that marked his 
management of the A/lantic. The 
Cosmopolitan is one of our youngest 
magazines and is naturally full of 
high hopes over this new connection. 


AN interesting convention of Ro- 
man Catholics was recently held in 
New York, the object of which was 
to devise means to secure larger mis- 
sionary results.in the conversion of 
modern Protestantism to the Mother 


Church. The conversion (we will 
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not call it perversion ) of such an illus- 
trious pair as George Lathrop and his 
wife, and the addition of other names 
as distinguished as these, gives en- 
couragement to this movement. The 
name of the new organization is the 
‘‘Apostolate of the Press,’’ which 
indicates the principal means by 
which the movement is to be propa- 
gated. Father Elliott, a member of a 
brotherhood known as the Paulist 
Fathers, is at the head of the enter- 
prise, and several eminent names were 
found on the list of speakers. Proba- 
bly the church will never have a bet- 
ter opportunity of making a certain 
kind of notable conversions than in 
the present age of religious unrest 
and change. The doubts and skep- 
ticism that lead one class of minds to 
a higher and purer form of faith, and 
produce rank unbelief in another, 
will inevitably entice a third class 
backwards, imbue a false sense of 
worth in the past, stifling questions 
that reason can not or dares not meet, 
and covering fancy with a veil of 
religious romanticism. But the main 
trend of thought will be in a different 
direction, and man will learn that no 
form of reaction brings life, that hap- 
piness, as well as intellectual integrity 
and self-respect, lie along the lines of 
the world’s general progress. 


A RECENT exhibition of much in- 


terest to the world of art in our city— 


and that world is growing larger 
every year—was that of Walter Crane, 
most popularly known, perhaps, for 
his decorative and illustrative work, 
yet ranking high as an artist in wider 
fields. Mr. Crane’s pictures are es- 
sentially of the romantic school, yet 
they show a vigor and truthfulness 
that are a part of the modern art stu- 
In his illustrative 
work, fancy is uppermost, though 
there are strokes of deep and pure im- 
agination even here. The larger 
works like ‘‘ The Bridge of Life,’’ 
‘“’The Sphinx’s Riddle,’’ and several 
figure pieces, were interesting, even to 
those who were not much affected by 
them; they were easily seen to be 
high specimens of theirkind. For us, 
we confess to a preference for some- 
thing more distinctly typical of the 
age in which we live, though having 
said this we are constrained to take it 
back, remembering that Mr. Crane is 
an earnest student of social problems 
as well as artist. His Sphinx is sup- 
posed toset forth some of his ideas on 
the labor question. His art is mani- 
festly of the pictorial order, but it 
contains much that is true and inspir- 
ing, as well as vivid and effective. 
The exhibition has been a very inter- 
esting and profitable one. 


It will be heard with regret by 
many friends outside Chicago, as well 
as by those more closely associated 
with him, that Mr. Salter gave his 
last lecture before his society Sunday, 
the 24th. We made announcement 
last summer of Mr. Salter’s contem- 
plated removal to Philadelphia, in the 
hope that the milder climate of that 
city might prove beneficial to his 
health; and we need not repeat our 
former expressions of goodwill, our 
hearty admiration for Mr. Salter’s 
work and personal character, which 
have left a deep impression on the 
heart and life of this great city. Mr. 
Salter’s influence on the community 
has from the beginning extendep 
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beyond the limits of his special work 
in the society under his charge, and 
he has been counted a valuable guide 
and co-worker in every movement 
that tends to the purification and 
elevations of our sociallife. The poor 
man has also known him as a friend, 
and even the erring and guilty. At 
the time of that sad episode in our 
city’s history, the anarchists’ trial, 
Mr. Salter took the lead, if we mis- 
take not, in publicly protesting 
against the execution of the con- 
demned, and worked vigorously to 
procure the commutation of the sen- 
tence which the governor at last 
granted to two. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Salter leave a warm and fragrant 
memory behind them, and take to 
their new home the good wishes of 
all who know them. 


A Missionary Scout. 


The ‘‘ speech-making ’’ editor has 
been again on wheels. ‘ Mid a blind- 
ing snow storm which had been fill- 
ing the air thick and fast all day, he 
left the Northwestern depot Monday, 
the 18th, at 6 Pp. M., with the grim 
expectation that the audience that 
was looking for him on the following 
evening at Rock Rapids, Iowa, over 
four hundred miles away, would be 
disappointed ; for the memories of 
past snow drifts in. lowa loomed up 
before him, grim and near possibilities. 
Being a veteran in such matters, he 
did not borrow trouble, and went 
easily to sleep in the arms of kindly 
nature. He woke up next morning 
somewhere on the prairies of .lowa, 
to realize that the snow had given 
way to King Frost, who was on a 
terrible raid. The train was lashed 
by winds that had driven the mercury 
down out of sight into the bulb. The 
reports were of thirty-five to forty 
degrees below zero. Train two hours 
behind time! Connections missed at 
Alton of course! But a_providen- 
tially belated freight train was on the 
track. The editor was very respectful 
to the storm and hid himself behind 
the slim shelter of the hack flaps, to 
make the two blocks necessary to find 
the caboose ( down the track,) a 
stroke of prudence which his friends 
do not always give him the credit of 
possessing. This foresight proved 
particularly apt when a local weather 
expert, a young county surveyor in 
one of the northern counties, who had 
been rejoicing in his weather triumphs 
all morning, appeared at the caboose 
with both ears frozen white. The 
next four hours on the freight train 
was one of gloomy discussion of the 
possibilities of making Sibley in time 
to catch the western bound freight, 
and would still save the day at Rock 
Rapids, with belated and _ storm- 
driven natives by the way. At last 
we all fell victims to a broken engine, 
thirty miles away from the place of 
speaking, and darkness closing in. 
The last chance fled, the editor 
escaped from the caboose, sought a 
telegraph office and broke across the 
wires the newsto Brother Puckett that 
the speaker was weather-bound thirty 


miles away; and this faithful father 


of our cause, who, all the cold day, 
had been ‘‘ working up an audience,’’ 


had to fly around in the early-hours — 
of the evening to ‘‘ work it down ~ 
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genial, although it was still eight or 
ten degrees below zero. The train 
from the East, two hours late, landed 
the speaker at Rock Rapids an hour 
after the connection for Luverne had 
passed, and so a livery team across 
sixteen miles of prairie was the only 
resort. With a hospitality that was 
inspiring, one man found for us a fur 
overcoat ; another took the capacious 
overshoes from his own feet to en- 
velop the missionary’s feet, over- 
shoes, boots and all; a pair of mittens 
were found elsewhere, and so he 
started out across the prairie, with a 
boy driver who was very sure of his 
road. The injunction of the stable- 
keeper was, ‘‘ follow the main traveled 
road and you can’t miss it.’’ They 
did, and found themselves at last in a 
cornfield, crossing a rough piece of 
plowed ground and bringing up ata 
strawstack. Then they trusted the 
general direction. Luverne was to 
be seen four miles away; why not 
take cross cut through the fields for 
half a mile and come out at the right 
road? Meanwhile they studied the 
tracks of jack-rabbits. It was hard 
to suppress the hunting instinct of 
the driver; he wanted to leave his 
team and scare the jack-rabbits out of 
their snowy shelter. When the half- 
mile track was broken through the 
snow, the inhospitable and unforeseen 
wire fence was encountered ; this 
necessitated the ‘‘round about’’ 
which ought to have been accepted 
at the strawstack. Notwithstanding 
this delay, three hours’ ride brought 
the editor to the hospitable home of 
the Mahoneys, a name that ought to 
be familiar by this time to all the min- 
isters who have ever touched the 


Unitarian missionary work of the 
Northwest. That afternoon’ the 


speaker was the guest of the band 
who belonged to the ‘‘ Look Up 
Legion of Luverne,’’ a brave little 
company ot boys and girls who have 
undertaken to give for their town a 
course of lectures this winter, all for 
culture not for money raising. The 
goodly company that came out in the 
evening to listen to the ‘*‘Cost of a 
Fool’’ showed how well they work. 
Next morning a telegram sum- 
moned the traveler to the depot to 
join Mrs. Wilkes, pastor-at-large of 
all the prairies not otherwise provided 
for in Western Minnesota and South 
Dakota. A ride of sixteen miles 
farther north brought us to Adrian, 
where, in the afternoon, there was a 
sermon on ‘‘ The Religion of Char- 
acter.’’ Although it was midweek 
and a good day for business, the 
streets filled with teams from the 
country ; the banker turned his key 
in his bank door, the saloon-keeper 
left his bar to help make an audience 
of upwards of sixty people, fully one- 
half of them men, with a willing 
chorus of ten or twelve youthful 
voices to furnish spirited singing. 
Many have been doing some hard 
thinking along theological lines and 
some ove has been doing good preach- 
ing for that religion that is founded, 
not on dogmatism, but on character, 
in order to yield such a week-day serv- 
ice as that. Thetrain from St. Paul 
was, of course, an hour or more late; 
this necessitated an improvised supper 
in the waiting room of the station 
house, and then a flight of fifty miles 
to Sioux Falls, in time to reach All 
Souls Church for the lecture on 
‘* George Eliot and Her Writings.’’ 
Next morning in the cosy home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilkes, a faithful few 
came to listen to a word on ‘‘ Robert 
Browning and his Poetry.’”’ An 
hour’s conference with the young 
brother, Mr. Grant, who is taking up 
the missionary work there with the 
glow and bloom of Cornell University 
still upon him, and then to the train 


 . _ which carried the speaker to Sioux 


_ City i in time to give, on Friday even- 
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already justified themselves ; 


ment for a stereopticon had fallen 
through, and Millet without his pict- 
ures would be Hamlet without 
Hamlet, but without the consent 
of the large audience that had 
gathered, the lecture on the ‘‘ Doll’s 
House’’ was substituted. 

The people of this city have large 
faith in their double hearted and 
double headed pastor, Miss Safford 
and Miss Gordon, but the goodly 
number of men present strongly sus- 
pected that it was a ‘‘ put up job’’ to 
get them there in order to expose them 
to the rather severe criticism which 
was visited upon Helmer Thorvald 
and his sex. However, the women 
put them on their mettle by saying, 
‘If we can stand it, you ought to! 
Let us both face the music as becomes 
stalwart spirits !”’ 

Saturday afternoon the parlor of 
Unity Church .was well filled with 
another company who wanted to know 
‘‘what’’ and ‘‘how’’ concerning the 
writings of Robert Browning. In the 
evening the traveling editor had a 
chance to visit an Unity Club without 
leading it. A rare pleasure, particu- 
larly when it was a club that, through 
successive years, has been trained to 
close thinking and free discussion. 

Sunday there were two sermons and 
two large audiences ; in the morning 
on the ‘‘ Unpardonable Sin,’’ the 
evening on the ‘‘ Ultimate Christ.’’ 
If there is a better equipped, more 
compact, industrious, united and 
altogether conscientious movement 
among the Unitarians of the West 
than that at Sioux City, Iowa, we 
know not where to look for it. It is 
a little late in the day for UNrry to 
justify women ministers. They have 
but if 
there should be a random reader who 
still has some doubt about it, we beg 
such to study the experience of Sioux 
City. 

Monday it was Omaha. We found 
Mr. Mann happy in that nest of a new 
church, a happy and significant hint 
of that growing home-church that 
combines simplicity, economy, cozi- 
ness, with great satisfaction to the 
artistic sense. In the evening, the 
little auditorium was well filled with 
those who came to hear the ‘‘ Brown- 
ing ’’ story. Perhapsthey were drawn 
there to hear what might be said ‘‘ on 
the other side,’’ of some rather search- 
ing criticism upon the writings of 
Robert Browning which had appeared 
in the local press. Tuesday it was 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Inthe afternoon, 
a hundred ladies in a private parlor 
listened to the biographical introduc- 
tion to the writings of Henrik Ibsen. 
In the evening, the chapel of the State 
University was crowded from bottomto 
top, and Chancellor Canfield presented 
the speaker who again estimated the 
‘* Cost of a Fool.’’ 

Wednesday afternoon it was the 
‘‘Doll’s House’’ to the same group 
of ladies in the parlors of Mrs. Weeks. 
The ‘‘ Cost of an Idea’’ was given in 
the evening to an audience that filled 
the Conservatory of Music, where the 
Unitarians gather for worship and for 
culture. 

Thursday afternoon it was ‘‘ Brown- 
ing’’ again. 

On the afternoon of Friday, January 
29, the itinerant was home again, hav- 
ing accomplished a journey of thirteen 
hundred and ninety miles, addressed 
fourteen audiences, and disappoint- 
ment one, in ten days. 

No, not much weary either! How 
can one grow weary of lending a hand 
to such interested and interesting 
workers as “is found at the places 
named? ‘There is something assuring 
in the successes mentioned, but some- 
thing still more inspiring in the 
struggles involved at some of these 
points. No more critical point is held 
to-day than that occupied by Mr. 
Skinner and his associates at the capi- 
tal city and university town of Neb- 
raska. 
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But we must bring this itinerary to 
a close. We will speak of the needs 
and prospects of Lincoln hereafter. 
‘It is good to go on pilgrimages,’’ 
said St. Agatha in George Eliot’s 
poem, ‘‘the world stretches out and 
seems larger after every such a visit.”’ 
We suggest to the ministers of our 
fellowship, if at any time life seems to 
close in upon them, the world to grow 
narrow, duty hard and the cause a 
failing one, to go on a missionary 
scout and be re-assured thereby. 


Cambridge Letter. 


Some one has said that the sweet- 
est songs are those that have never 
been sung. That question may be 
left to the poets, but it often seems 
that the most interesting letters are 
those that have never been written. 
In one’s own commonplace expe- 
rience, what can equal the interest of 
that to-be-written letter, which floats 
dimly in one’s fancy, half hidden by 
ascore of more pressing to-be-dones, 
but now and again almost shaping 
itself, as a scrap of news, some pleas- 
ant experience or a fascinating prob- 
lem suggests material for it? But 
some one else tells the story better, 
the news grows old, and fate, serenely 
indifferent, solves the problem with- 
out waiting for our advice, and that 
letter, that good letter, that best let- 
ter, is never written. When the real 
one scrambles from the point of the 
pen, ah, the difference! This thought 
comes, as Icount up the months since 
I have written to UNITY, and recall 
the many letters I have written men- 
tally in that time. -Then I spoke of 
the poet, lying ill at Elmwood, and 
the wires sent news of his ‘death al- 
most before the words were printed. 
How long it seems since that summer 
day, when the children stood with 
bared heads to see the few carriages 
pass by! Now another poet has gone, 
one less widely known and less im- 
portant in his influence, but dearly 
loved and tenderly remembered.. Doc- 
tor Hedge once spoke of Christopher 
P. Cranch as ‘‘one high,—none 
higher,—among our American poets.’’ 
Artist he was too and musician as 
well. Some of. us will remember him 
first by that little poem : 


' «Thought is deeper than all speech, 


Feeling deeper than all thought ; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught.’’ 


Others will recall the sonnet which 
he read at the Browning Memorial 
meeting, where he followed Professor 
Everett’s noble address worthily. His 
appearance that day made a deep im- 
pression, and it was the 7vanscripi 
‘‘Listener,’’ who spoke of his ‘‘ refined 
and most artist-like face, crowned and 
fringed with hair and beard as white 
as the callas, that did honor to Robert 
Browning’s memory in the little 
flower-clad funeral pulpit at King’s 
Chapel.’’ For myself, the first 
thought after recalling that figure, 
familiar in our Cambridge streets, is 
of the book which children of another 
generation thought so delightful, 
‘“The Last of the Huggermuggers.’’ 
It was the only giant or fairy story, 
that I could almost persuade myself 
into believing. Did n’t it tell us that 
we could see the giant’s bones in Bar- 
num’s New York museum? and the 
museum was a fact beyond dispute ! 
Mr. Cranch was to have read a paper 
at the November meeting of the 
Browning Society, entitled, ‘‘ Art 
Reminiscences of Browning.’’ He 
knew the Brownings in Florence. 

The Browning Society is having a 
pleasant season, and for this thanks 
are largely due to the wisdom which 
appointed a programme committee and 
planned for the entire course in ad- 
vance. Itistrue that /a grippe has 
interfered with our arrangements more 
than once, as is the case again this 


month, when Rev. Charles G. aes 
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who was to have given us a paper on 
‘The Christ of Browning’s Poetry,’’ 
is seeking complete restoration in a 
milder climate. Mr. George Willis 
Cooke and Professor Dorchester con- 
stitute the programme committee, and 
they have effectually prevented the 
repetitions, which occurred last winter. 
Our last meeting was noteworthy by 
the first rendition before an audience 
of two new Browning songs by Arthur 
W. Thayer. The letter, which never 
was written, would have told you how 
beautiful the music to ‘‘ One Way of 
Love ’’ is, but this one can not. 

I wonder if you know that here in 
Cambridge we have the opportunity 
of listening once a year to a Harvard 
lecture, established for ‘‘ the detect- 
ing and conviction and exposing the 
idolatry of the Romish church, their 
tyranny, usurpation, damnable base- 
ness, fatal errors, abominable super- 
stitions and other crying wickedness 
in their high places.’’ Does n’t that 
have a_ realistic, medizval flavor, 
that almost atones for the perplexities 
it presents to the faculty? Efforts 
have been made at various times to 
have this ancient custom, started by 
the will of Chief Justice Dudley, sup- 
pressed, but they have been thus far 
without success. The president and 
faculty have petitioned the corpora- 
tion to surrender the entire Dudleian 
trust, rather than to have this con- 
tinue, but this the corporation have 
again just refused todo. They take 
the ground thatin view of the change 
of religious spirit since the days of 
Dudley, this subject may with pro- 
priety be treated historically, and the 
opportunity improved ‘‘ to soothe and 
allay the animosities and bitterness of 
the past and to deal with these ques- 
tions in a broad, scholarly and mag- 
nanimous spirit.’’ The faculty have 
again and again given up the attempt, 
protesting however that they can not 
think the method proposed by the 
corporation is one which really carries 
out the intention of the founder. 
Considering the language used, this 
seems highly probable. It is quite in 
the order of things as the matter 
stands at present, that a Catholic 
should be allowed this opportunity to 
present his opinion of the Protestant 
churchs. 

Brooke Herford sails from New 
York to-day after a series of delightful 
farewell dinners and receptions. Last 
Sunday he preached his good-bye 
sermon to -a crowded audience. 
Among other things he _ spoke 
thoughtfully of his life in the West 
and counted great lessons that he had 
learned from it, and lasting inspira- 
tions that he had drawn from it. His 
many friends in Boston will refuse to 
give him up entirely and hope for 
occasional visits and frequent news 
from. him. E. E. M. 


Men and Things. 


ANOTHER work is about to be issued of the 
character of Ignatius Donnelly’s, demolish- 
ing the claims of one Shakespeare as the 
author of Lear and Hamlet. It is by Mr. 
Thomas W. White, who writes under the 
caption, ‘‘Our English Homes,’’ claiming 
that the plays of Shakespeare are the work 
of a group of hired scholars and writers: 


THE late Dom Pedro, of Brazil, visited 
Alessandro Manzoni, the Italian poet, in 
1872. After a half hour’s conversation His 
Majesty bade the author farewell and re- — 
plied to Manzoni’s thanks with the words: 
‘It is I whoam honored. Future centuries 
will still recall Alessandro Manzoni, but the 
memory of Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, 
will be forgotten in a few years.”’ 


THE Labour Prophet is the organ of the 
Labour Church,-of which mention has be- 
fore been made in ourcolumns. It is pub« 
lished monthly by John Heywood, Man- 
chester and London. The first number 
contains several interesting articles, written 
in a spirit at once temperate and radical. 
Rev. John Trevor, who stands at the head of 
this movement is doing a work that must 
command the sympathy and admiration of 


all thoughtful minds. Among the contribu- 
tors to this number is Fogg. rte who 

writes in denial of the « that the . , 
Labour Chureh Lele 
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Fifty Years. 


READ AT AN ANNIVERSARY MEETING AT THE THIRD 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, HELD IN HONOR OF THE PAS- 
TOR, REV. J. V. BLAKE. 


In ancient writ the Lord is said 
To look at time in such a way 


One day is as a thousand years, . 
A thousand years is but one day. 


This thought to mortal senses must 
Incomprehensible appear. 

God’s ways are not as ours; or else 
Some metaphysic dream is here. 


But as we climb life’s rugged steep 
And high and high the years are piled, 
That lofty view we seem to see, 
Dimly and far, as might a child. 


The years are steps: The fiftieth 
Is like the one that twenty placed, 
Save that along its wider view 
The lights and shades are plainly 
traced. 


One large, grand opportunity 
Is all of life—grasp here, grasp there, 
Some good to do, some height to reach, — 
Some happiness the heart can spare. 


So live one day and thus thou hast 
Of life a small epitome; 

When life has passed thus happily 
’T will seem but as one day to thee. 


Rise, friend! and count thy fifty years 
Proudly, as one who gains a crown, 
Where every added year shall be 
A jewel of far-wrought renown. 


Mrs. M. G. Woon. 


The Religion of the Parsees. 
Persian Scriptures and Principles. 


Zoroaster (or Zarathusthra) was 
the founder of the religion of the old 
Persian Empire. This religion is pro- 
fessed to-day by a small but intelligent 
body of people called Parsees. As to 
Zoroaster himself but little is known. 
Even the date of his life is uncertain. 
We only know that he was venerated 
as the founder of a religion which was 
old when the clear records of history 
begin. 

The Bible of the Parsees is called 
the Avesta. It contains but a frag- 
ment of the ancient sacred literature 
of Persia. Like our own Bible, it is 
the work of many minds and of many 
generations. It is largely ritualistic, 
reminding one of the Book of Leviti- 
cus. The religion of Zoroaster grew 
out of the still older Vedic religion. 
The Avesta retains traces of a great 
conflict with the more ancient faith. 
In the Vedas, the devils were divinities 
to be adored ; in the Avesta, they are 
devils to be shunned. Compare this 
with similar developments in Jewish 
and Christian history. -Beelzebub was 
a god of the Phcenicians ; he became 
a devil to the Jews. Read Milton’s 
‘* Nativity’? hymn, and notice alsothe 
names of the fallen angels in ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.’’ Notice, also, the use of the 
word anti-Christ, by the Protestants 
of the sixteenth century. 

The first great characteristic of the 
Parsee religion is that it is, a moral 
religion ; that is, it lays great em- 
phasis on conduct. The Avesta tells 
what one must do to be saved. The 
way to heaven is by ‘‘right thoughts, 
right words, and right deeds.’’ Along 
with the moral teaching, however, 
which is true for all time, there is a 
great mass of v7twa/ which seems to us 
foolish and oppressive. 

What is the distinction between 
ritual observances and real duties ? 
What is the meaning of the phrase 
‘* essentials in religion?’’ What did 
Jesus say about this? What happens 
when the ritualistic and the moral 
elements in a religion are given the 
same value? What is the tendency 
of a priesthood in interpreting a re- 
ligion? Why are reformations of re- 
ligion needed? Zoroaster’s place in 
religious history is that of a great re- 
former of religion. 


RITUAL AND OUTCOME. 


The Parsees have frequently been 
‘‘fire worshipers,’’ because 


fire is their symbol of God. The | 
sacredness of fire has, however, been 
recognized in other forms of religion. 
Compare the early worship of the god 
Agni (from which our word igneous); 
the Greek myth of Prometheus; the 
Hebrew story of Abraham in Gen. 
xv.; and the Christian account of the 
transfiguration and of the day of Pen- 
tecost. What is meant when in the 
Old Testament it is said that God is 
‘‘a consuming fire,’’ and in the New 
Testament that ‘‘ God is light’’? 
So great is their reverence for fire, 
that the Parsees will not extinguish 
it unnecessarily, and they welcome 
the evening blaze with a prayer of 
thanksgiving. 

Many of their religious customs are 
very beautiful. In midwinter they 
have a festival of six days, in com- 
memoration of the six periods of 
creation, and in March they have a 
festival in honor of agriculture. The 
Parsee Scriptures require ten days of 
the year to be specially set aside for 
needs of charity and devotion. Benev- 
olence is made the first principle 
of their religion, and it is said that no 
people practice it more generally. 

The religion of Zoroaster received 
its death-blow in Persia from the 
Mohathmedan invasion, in_ the 
seventhcentury. About eighty thou- 
sand adherents of the faith now 
remain in India. The tendency has 
been to emphasize the humane and 
rational elements of the old faith and 
to transform it into pure theism. 

The sacred books are used in the 
liturgical services; but the language 
in which they were written is known 
to but few. The Parsee religion can 
not be considered as a great force in 
the world to-day. Its adherents are 
satisfied simply to hold their own. 
But there are elements in the old 
faith which have become a part of 
universal religion. The necessity of 
righteousness and of manly choice 
between the evil and the good have 
never been taught more clearly. 


DUALISM. 


The second characteristic of the 
Zoroastrian religion is its dualism; by 
this is meant that instead of tracing 
all things back to the will of one all- 
wise and all-powerful God, two pow- 
ers are conceived of as fighting 
against each other. Many scholars 
think that behind this dualism there 
was belief in the divine Unity, but 
practically the conflict of powers 
formed the basis of the religious ideas 
of the Persians. It was believed that 
the good God created all good things; 
Ahriman, his enemy, created all bad 
things. One made the dog to be the 
friend of man; the other made the 
wolf. ‘The kindly stars were created 
by one; the comets which terrify men 
were created by the other. The 
familiar ideas about the devil and the 
last judgment were first clearly stated 
in the Avesta. 


of the moral character of this religion. 
People who cared little for the dis- 
tinction between good and evil could 
easily worship everything in nature. 
But the moral man saw that many 
things were cruel and in league with 
with what was evil. He could not 
believe that these things were of God; 
they must be the work of the devil. 
Is not this an easy explanation of 
the sorrowful side of life? Does it 
not seem to explain the conflict in 
ourselves between the good and the 
evil? But are easy answers to great 
questions always true ones? What 
difficulties does the doctrine of a 
devil seem to explain? Does it not 
make it easier to believe that God is 
the all-good if we can lay the blame 
of all the bad things on the devil? 
But what of the faith that God is the 
Almighty? Read Robinson Crusoe’s 
talk with his man Friday, and his 
attempt to answer Friday’s question, 


‘Why does not God kill the devil?” 
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We can see how all this grew out | 


Can we divide all things into ab- 
solutely good and absolutely bad? 
Are all things which under certain 
circumstances bring us harm, evil in 
their nature? What would you say 
to one who said that God made all 
useful plants and the devil made the 
weeds? Has not progress consisted 
in utilizing forces and things which 
the primitive men most feared. But 
when we cease to believe in a per- 
sonal devil does life cease to be a 
struggle? Against what do we con- 
tend ? 

The historical connection between 
the ancient Persian religion and Juda- 
ism and Christianity is interesting. 
The conquest of Babylon by Cyrus 
the Great was hailed by the Jews asa 
national deliverance. Read Isaiah 
44th and 45th chapters. The Jews 
found more in the Persian thought 
akin to their own faith than in other 
nations, and they adopted many ideas 
from their conquerors. In the third 
century of our era, Christianity came 
in contact with Manicheism. a re- 
ligious system which sprang up in 
Persia and which had some of the 


most characteristic doctrines of the 
old Zoroastrian religion. Augustine, 


the greatest of the church Fathers, 
was for a number of years a Mani- 
chean, and the influence of this type 
of thought was very great, not only 
among heretical sects but in the Cath- 
olic church itself. 

5. M. CROTHERS. 
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DEAR UNITY:—A Norwegian in 
this country has to spend part of his 
time correcting misunderstanding of 
his own country’s political position in 
the world. Some great daily papers 
condescend occasionally to discourse 
wisely (and in the infallibility-style) 
about our affairs, and when they so do 
they usually reveal such utter ignor- 
ance of what they discourse about, 
and do itin a manner so offensive to 
Norwegian feeling, that we have to 
‘* protest.’’ 

And now UNITy too has sinned ! 

The Swedish government may, in- 
deed, be opposed to the Norwegian 
reform referred to; but it can not 
oppose it except by war, if the Nor- 
wegian majority approves of it. The 
country of Henrik Ibsen is in other 
words an absolutely zzdependent coun- 
try, and has been so—the first 
paragraph of its constitution, sworn 
to by every king proclaiming it—for 
seventy-five years. 

It seems, however, very hard for 
foreigners to understand that.* Be- 
cause the King of Norway is also 
King of Sweden, and the latter coun- 
try is the larger of the two in size and 
population,—it seems to them to 
follow, as a matter of necessity, that 
Sweden somehow, must be politically 
superior to Norway in the union, and 
the Swedish government a factor in 
Norwegian affairs. Yet it is mo? so. 

Nor is there any Union-government 
as in the United States. The Nor- 
wegian government and the Swedish 
government are entirely distinct, 
absolutely equal in importance and 
independence, and have nothing in 
common but the same king, presiding 
at different times in each of them. 
Each country has its own peculiar 
constitution and laws, flag and army ; 
no Swede can hold office in Norway, 
and no Norwegian in Sweden, and 
both are entirely independent and 
sovereign countries, having never 
delegated any part of this sovereignty 
either to one another or toa Union- 
government. | 

The main part of the note in UNITY 
is perfectly correct. Dr. Sigurd Ibsen 
takes a very prominent part in our 


*Kven American school text-books give and per- 
pens. the mistake. And school books are the 
fallible authorities of half the people. 


political life, and makes a figure 
therein one falls in love with, even at 
this distance. The elections UNITY 
refers to as coming, are long over, 
and the party which UNITy styles the 
‘* Radical,’’ (it is called at home the 
Liberal,) has won an overwhelming 
victory. The present government is 
Radical. The election gives it three 
more years of life. And it may inter- 
est some readers of UNriTy to know 
that one of the prominent members 
of that government is an enthusiastic 
advocate of woman suffrage. 
Yours truly, 
H. TAMBS LYCHE. 

CARDINAL MANNING has_ passed 
away in that harvest of the aged 
which the Great Reaper has been gath- 
ering in. There can not be two opin- 
ions as to his greatness as a moral 
force. He espoused midway in his 
long life that form of Church disci- 
pline and doctrine*to which he had 
been long gravitating, and his tem- 
perament appears to have been better 
fitted to the part of an ecclesiastical 
ruler than the other most conspicuous 
convert who passed from Tractarian- 
ism to Romanism. The general pub- 
lic, however, will remember him less 
for his theological and church work 
than for his active participation in 
social movements. His zeal in the 
cause of temperance was well known, 
and it would be an immense gain to 
the sweeter and purer life of England 
if all great ecclesiastics were equally 
outspoken on this subject. The part 
played by him in connection with the 
great dock strike was worthy of atrue 
pastor, and those who are leagues 
apart from the late cardinal on theo- 
retical points will join in honoring 
his memory as a practical Christian. 
— The Inquirer. 
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‘‘ THE church seems to be packed,’’ 
said one man on the outside as he 
paused to look in atthe door. ‘‘Are 
they taking a lot of new converts into 
membership?’ ‘‘Converts nuthin’!’’ 
whispered the sexton. ‘‘We don’t 
have any converts at this church. 


We're tryin’ a man for heresy.’’ 
Chicago Tribune. 
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The casting out of the devil 
of disease was once a sign 
of authority 

Now we take a little more 
time about it and cast out 
devils by thousands—we do 
it by knowledge. 

Is not a man who is taken 
possession of by the germ of 
consumption possessed of a 
devil ? 

A little book, on CAREFUL 
LIVING and Scott's Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil will tell you 
how to exorcise him if it can 
be done, 

Free. 


Scott & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §1. 


Infant Class Work. 

The Kindergarten Ma a epee gives reg- 
ular typical Pelanats Sunday-school Lessons 
according to the teachings of Froebel. It is 
devoted exclusivelv to Child Culture, givin ng 
special every-day helps for mothers wi 
young children. One year $1.50, three 
months trial thirty cents. Kindergarten 
Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid - - - 
Holiday binding, whiteandgold - - - 


$I 10 
135 


‘‘A book mothers can gladly place in the handsof 


thoughtful and aspiring daughters.”—£lszabeth 
Boynton Harbert 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


161 La Salle Street, Chicago = 
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Paying One’s Debts. 


SERMON DELIVERED IN THE UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


WoOBURN, MASS., BY H. C. PARKER. 


“And the man of God said : Go, sell thy 
oil and pay thy debts.’’—2 Ang tv : 7. 

A preacher had tried in his sermon 
to set forth the value, beauty and 
power of the religious sentiments, 
such as faith, hope, reverence, grati- 
tude ; and exhorted his hearers to a 
freer communion with the deep things 
of God, and a completer realization 
in character and conduct of the spirit- 
ual principles of life. When he came 
down from his throne where he had 
discoursed of these high things, he 
was confronted by a shaggy-browed 
individual whose outward shagginess 
and spareness were indicative of 
the thinness of the mind within, 
who said : ‘‘ Well, now, I don’t take 
any stock in this that you’ve been 
talking about. A moral man ts good 
enough for me. If a man pays his 
honest debts that 1s all I ask of him.’’ 


The preacher tried to reason with 
him a bit. ‘‘ Here,’’ he said, ‘‘ are 
two men, equally honest, equally 


sincere ; each pays his honest debts, 
each obeys the laws of the land, but 
one has a certain fineness of spirit, 
elevation of character, a certain deli- 
cacy of soul, so that if you are 1ll, or 
in trouble, you feel when he comes to 
you that he is one who can be touched 
with a feeling of your infirmities ; he 
opens your heart on the sympathetic 
side and you somehow feel better, feel 
stronger, feel refreshed and encour- 
aged by his presence. Do you not 
perceive that there is something in 
this man above what you call moral- 
ity?’ ‘‘ No,’ was the reply, ‘‘I 
never met any such man. Moral- 
ity is good enough forme. If aman 
pays his honest debts that is all I 
ask of him.’’ This last sentence 
of his, I take for our subject this 
morning. 

It is certainly a very creditable 
thing for one to pay his honest debts. 
The business world has very little 
respect for the man who is remiss in 
this regard, no matter how many ex- 
cellencies he may boast in other 
directions. |! have heard of the case 
of a minister having to resign his 
pastorate because of slackness about 
his store-bills. He was probably a 
believer in Mr. Moody’s doctrine that 
morality does not touch the question 
of salvation. The idea that debt- 
paying is a part of a man’s religious 
duty is a comparatively modern one 
in the Christian world. It had no 
place in the creed of the medizval 
time, scarcely a recognized place in 
the creed of any church a hundred 
years ago. The time is not far back 
when religion and morality were 
thought to have as little to do with 
each other as had botany and Chris- 
tology. There is no reason why a 
botanist, simply because he is a 
botanist, should be a_ believer in 
Christ. There is no reason why an 
honest man, simply because of his 
honesty, should expect to gain 
heaven. Thus and so would have 
reasoned a ‘“sound’’ believer half 
a century ago. Thus and so would 
reason any consistent believer in the 
church doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment to-day. If, as the popular 
hymn has it: ‘‘ Christ paid all the 
debt we owe ’’ what is the use of the 
believer paying it over again ? 

A disciple of Jonathan Edwards 
would say that the whole question 
of the religious life hinged upon the 
will of God. He is omnipotent, and 
whatsoever he demands must be paid, 
whether it seem tous just and good 
or not. As a minister once phrased 
it in his public prayer: ‘‘ O Lord, we 


a. know that Thou art Almighty and 
_. wilt have Thine own way, right or 


_ _wrong.’’ The author of the Book of 
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Job believed that Jehovah, because of 
His might, would afflict the righteous 
without cause, and that there was 
nothing for an afflicted one to do but 
to bend before the awful will and 
bear it with an honest heart. But 
there are those in our day who make 
bold to assert their belief that even 
the Almighty is under bonds to do 
the best he can for the sentient beings 
that he has given life; that the pos- 
session of all power does not release 
one from obligation, but only makes 
him the more responsible for the 
right use of his will. The ground 
for our belief in the goodness of God 
is in the fact that we see him in all 
his laws and forces, doing his full 
share of the work in lifting the life 
of the world to higher ways and levels 
of being. We recognize his good- 
ness in what he does for the good of 
man. It is because we see that his 
way, when we come to know it and 
walk in it is just and good, better 
than we could ourselves have dreamed 
or thought, that we are able to sing 
with Whittier: 

‘*To one fixed stake my spirit clings, 

I know that God is good.”’ 

It has come about at last that it is 
not permissible to make a hard and 
fast distinction between morality and 
salvation, between goodness and 
piety; for the piety that is not moral 
is worse than filthy rags, and the 
morality that is without those lofty 
inspirations of the religious spirit is a 
dead and formal thing, a mere nega- 
tive virtue, cloistered and fugitive, 
that never sallies out and seeks its 
adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where the immortal garland is to be 
run for, albeit not without dust and 
heat. We have come to see that 
there is a close connection between 
religion and botany, religion and 
astronomy, religion and geology, and 
every other science. Theology is 
now more than ever seen to be the 
queen of the sciences; for whenever 
any special science is studied by a 
large mind, that mind is led through 
its discoveries up to the One Infinite 
Life, unfathomable but ever present, 
a part of whose ways the investigator 
counts it his happy fortune to dis- 
close. He is, to the extent of his 
discoveries, a real revealer of God, a 
discloser of the methods whereby he 
rules the universe. If the undevout 
astronomer is mad, so is the undevout 
geologist, or the undevout physiolo- 
gist, or the undevout explorer in any 
department of God's resplendent 
world. And ethics, the science of 
right, is surely no less a revealer of 
God's way of working, for you can 
not study any question touching the 
welfare and happiness of mankind in 
a large way without its taking you 
back to the heart of God, the Eternal, 
that loveth righteousness, working 
through the ages for the perfecting 
and upbuilding of man. It only re- 
quires that one whose habitual life is 
in the atmosphere of clear thought 
and whose mind is at home with deep 
things of religion, to see it and state 
it for us, to recognize the fact that 
“ethics thought out, is religious 
thought; ethics felt out, is religious 
feeling; ethics lived out, is religious 
life.’’ To live as the law of the 
highest ethics requires is to live as a 
citizen of heaven, to abide the condi- 
tions of man’s highest development 
and usefulness in the world, and this 
is not only moral salvation, but relig- 
ious as well. 

I am quite ready to subscribe to 
the statement of the morality-man, 
who confronted the preacher, ‘‘that if 
a man pay his honest debts that is all 
I ask of him;’’ only I should give a 
wider meaning to the term ‘‘debts’’ 


than probably he would allow. ‘‘Ifa 
man pay his honest debts?’’ Yes, 7/. 


I hazard nothing in saying that, there 
is not a man or a woman in this pres- 
ence this morning who can say, ‘‘I 
have paid all my honest debts.’’ Nor 


is there one of us who is ever likely 
to be able to say that. When does 
one pay a debt? When he makesa 
full and satisfactory return for that 
which he has received. When my 
grocer or my tailor leaves something 
at my door which I desire and have 
engaged for, I am under obligation to 
him. When I give to him something 
which he accepts as a fair recompense 
for what he has done for me, I cancel 
my obligation; the debt is paid. 
Now, it may be true of some of us, all 
of us perhaps, that we have no debts 
of this kind, that we feel under obli- 
gation to no one for the house we live 
in, the food we eat, or the raiment we 
put on. We are satisfied that we 
have made a full and fair return for 
all that we have received in this way. 
But do shelter, bread and raiment 
constitute the whole of life? Is it 
not true, rather, as Jesus intimated 
more than 1800 years ago, that there 
is an infinite in man that can not be 
satisfied with the meat which perish- 
eth ? ‘‘ Will all the finance minis- 
ters and upholsterers and confection- 
ers of modern Europe undertake, in 
joint-stock company, to make one 
shoeblack happy? They can not 
accomplish it,’’ said Carlyle, ‘above 
an hour or two; for the shoeblack 
also has a soul quite other than his 
stomach; and would require, if you 
consider it, for his permanent satis- 
faction and saturation, simply this 
allotment, no more, no less: God's in- 


finite universe altogether to himself, 


therein to enjoy infinitely, and fill 
every wish as fast as it rose. Oceans 
of Hochheimer, a throat like that of 
Ophinchus, speak not of them; to the 
infinite shoeblack they are as noth- 
ing.’’ Never were truer words spok- 
en than those from the lips of the 
Teacher: ‘‘Man can not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.”’ 

On being rebuked tor lavishing so 
much on a single dinner to which a 
few friends were invited, a wealthy 
worldling exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, I tell 
you all one can get in this world is 
what he can eat, drink and wear. 
That’s my religion.’’ Yet the very 
act of the man in inviting his friends 
to dine with him belied his creed. 
Why did he wish their presence at his 
table? For the reason which Whit- 
tier gives that the meal unshared is 
unblest. If he had been a consistent 
believer in his professed creed, he 
would have partaken of his choice 
viands all by himself. He would have 
shut himself up in his grand mansion, 
clothed himself in purple and fine 
linen and sat down at his sumptuous 
table, with never a face to smile on 
him, nor tongue to speak, nor an ear 
to hear. Hecould thus eat and drink, 
wear soft raiment and dwell in a house 
fit to be the palace of a king, get all 
he says this world has to give. But 
instead of this he surrounds his table 
with those in whose presence and con- 
versation he finds that which minis- 
ters to the zzfmzfe that is in him. He 
has a nature that is not satisfied with 
what he can eat drink and wear, but 
demands the food of the immortals, 
demands companionship, demands 
appreciation, demands communion of 
thought and sentiment ; and for this, 
which very likely he would admit 
was the best part of the feast, he isa 
debtor to his friends. Thus his act 
bears witness to a larger creed than 
his lips proclaimed. By so much as 
one is a man, by so much he tran- 
scends material wants, reaching out 
after that which means life and joy to 
the spirit that is in him. 

We live, it is said, but by admira- 
tion, hope and love. Without these, 
life would be stale, flat and unprofit- 
able. Some of us may feel that we 
are not surfeited with the first-named 
essential. Our debts are not so great 
but what we feel quite competent to 
pay them in full. It is possible that 
we think if they were greater we 


should pay them easier. Seekers after 
political preferment are very apt to 
be of this way of thinking. It is rare 
to find a man who feels that he is ap- 
preciated in full. I do not know that 
Iever heard a minister complaining 
that his people thought of him more 
highly than they ought to think. It 
is also not a thing incredible, that 
we all imagine we could bear a great 
deal more of love than we actually re- 
ceive. Heart-hungers are verily the 
most imperative demands of our 
nature and the least amenable to 
reason. Love belongs to the infinite 
in us and will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the infinite universe of 
God. But however it may be with 
our desire for more, there can be little 
question but what we have all received 
a great deal more than we shall ever 
be able to pay for. It was love that 
caused us to be, that cradled us in our 
infancy, that watched over our child- 
hood, guided and tended our youth, 
and that has furnished pretty much 
all there is of meaning, purpose and 
value in our life all the way along; 
and is there one having reached the 
state of manhood, as he looks back 
over his years and thinks of the days 
and nights of anxious watching and 
care, the years of toil and thought, 
sacrifice and devotion of loving par- 
ents, who believes that it is possible 
for him to make a full and fair return 
for that which he has received ? Alas ! 
in how many cases it proves true that 
when the time comes for making pay- 
ment, when the parents are feeble and 
stooping with age, in need of that 
same thoughtful love and care which 
they gave to helpless infancy and 
childhood, it is not convenient for 
those who have received to pay. They 
do not see how they can be burdened 
with the care of the ‘‘ old folks,’’ and 
so they are turned over to those who 
serve for hire. ‘‘ You have been a 
better mother to me than I was to 
you,’’ said an aged one to her daugh- 
ter. So would it be in every case if 
there was a just payment of the debt. 

‘‘ Every bond of our life is a debt,’’ 
said Savonarola, ‘‘and the right lies in 
the payment of that debt, and it can 
lie nowhere else.’’ Paul counseled 
his disciples not to glory as if they 
had received nothing, for in reality 
they were under obligations for every- 
thing which they possessed. And I 
have no question of the genuineness 
of the apostle’s inspiration when he 
penned that saying for the Corinthians 
to read. What is there that you or 
I possess that we can glory in as if 
we did not receive it? Have we 
physical health? Is that due to the 
wisdom with which we regulate our 
life unassisted by others ? or in greater 
measure to the constitution we inher- 
ited, and the care and training given 
us in our opening years? We have 
mental life, the power of thinking, 
and the power of communicating our 
thoughts to others; whence came wé: 
by this possession? Is it something 
we have acquired, something we 
created by ourselves, so that we are 
indebted to no one for it? Here is 
one who has as we say ‘‘soured’’ on 
the world. He has become disgusted 
with its artificiality and shallowness, 
with human society generally.. He 
can learn nothing from men ;‘he will 
go out into the wilderness, and as 
Lowell expressed it, ‘‘ commune with 
woodchucks.’’ ‘‘Let me get away 
from man,’’ said a poet-naturalist of 
Concord. ‘‘Give me the fields and 
woods. If this world were all men 
I could not stretch myself. Man, 
man is the devil; the source of all 
evil ; what he touches he taints.’’ But 
when this troubled spirit goes out into 
the woods, everything that he takes 
with him of real worth, his power to 
think, his power to feel, his power to 
see and admire the beautiful in nature, 
to read the various languages which 
it speaks, and commune with its mar- 
velous life, his love of freedom, and 
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the moral ideal which makes him 
shun the ways and haunts of men— 
all that lifts him high in the scale of 
being, he owes to this same human 
society from which he turns away. 
It is all the outcome of the world- 
wide and age-long experience of that 
humanity of which the hermit is but 
a part ; this recluse has the power of 
thought, a mysterious force that has 
somehow been developed within him, 
and he thinks thoughts that seem so 
wonderfully true and beautiful that 
he is moved to write them down. 
The pen with which he writes, where 
did he get it, and whotaught him 
how to use it? Why does he write 
down his thoughts? Because he 
wants others to appreciate them as 
well as himself. Here he must go 
back to this humanity that he has 
deserted, to this ‘‘man the devil, 
who taints what he touches,” to find 
what he most desires—appreciation 
and recompense for the dreamings of 
his solitude. To do this, he must put 
his thoughts into a book. Can he in 
his solitude make a book? Nay, he 
must avail himself of that very won- 
derful invention, the strangest, per- 
haps in the catalogue of human 
achievement, by which an inert sub- 
stance can stand for the thoughts and 
sentiments of a living soul and can 
awaken answering thoughts and sen- 
timents in the hearts and brains of 
those whose eyes behold it. It took 
the race from one to 200,000 years to 
learn the art of expressing thought 
and feeling with material symbols, 
and we receive the gift to-day as if it 
came, as Dogberry affirmed of read- 
ing and writing, by nature and we 
were beholden to noone forit. Take 
any one of us here this morning and 
divest him of what human society has 
given him, and what would he be? 
Only a beast in the jungle. The real 
man, living a man’s life, rejoicing in 
the blessings which we most prize as 
civilized beings, is the heir of the 
ages, his existence made such by that 
which he has received, and if he 
sought to make adequate return for 
his heritage he would do it only by 
giving himself, all that he is and has, 
to the service of that humanity which 
has enriched his life with so liberal a 
hand. 

It is the accumulated wealth of 
the ages that makes our life worth 
living to-day. In this country we 
boast of our political freedom. But 
how much of that freedom is due to 
the efforts of the present generation ? 
How much of it should we have if 
there had never been a Washington, 
a Franklin, an Adams, a Paine, a 
Hancock, a Jefferson? These men 
with their noble compatriots labored, 
and we have entered into their labors. 

So, too, of our spiritual freedom. 
We sit here this morning under our 
Own vine and fig-tree, worshiping 
God after our own fashion with none 
to molest or make afraid. A hundred 
years ago nosuch company of ‘‘ ortho- 
dox ’’ believers would have been tol- 
erated on New England soil. One of 
my parishioners in a former pastorate 
used to say to me sometimes: ‘“‘ If 
you had come here forty years ago 
when I came, and preached then as 
you preach now, you would not have 
been allowed to remain in this city 
over night. It is astonishing what 
changes have taken place in that 
time.’’ I have nodoubt he spoke the 
truth, but the liberty of pulpit utter- 
ance which I there enjowed was not 
of my creating, only in humble meas- 
ure. I was a debtor tothe brave men 
who stood there before me, and to 
the great emancipation of religious 
thought here in New England; to 
Roger Williams, Channing, Parker and 
many another greater or lesser light. 
And not our spiritual freedom only, 
but our religious knowledge, our piety, 
be the measure small or great, are in 
a large part our legacy from those 
who came and went before us. Paul 


said he was a debtor for his faith and 
knowledge of divine things, both to the 
Greek and to the barbarian, to the wise 
and to the unwise. The stream of re- 
ligious life that fills our individual cups 
has come down from the infinite past, 
rising higher and flowing fuller and 
faster because of the tributary streams 
which each age and each land has 
turned into it. We can trace our 
spiritual ancestry back, not only to 
the Unitarian fathers, but to the Pil- 
grim fathers, to Luther and Savon- 
arola, to Jesus and Paul, to Isaiah and 
Moses, to the sacred singers of the far 
EKast—back and back and down and 
down, through centuries and through 
races, to the dwellers in caves and 
mounds and hollow trees; to the hum- 
blest of God’s children, who aspiring 
after a better life, and dreamitfig of a 
good time coming, sought to make 
real their dream, and in the effort 
contributed tothe sum of the world’s 
joy. We are debtors to them all, and 
through them to God whose spirit was 
their inspiration and whose life was 
the source of all. All the inventions, 
all the discoveries, all the scientific 
achievement, all the search for beauty, 
all political progress, all industrial 
attainment, all moral advance, all 
spiritual victory and peace, all that 
makes up the civilization of the age, 
has come to us from God through our 
fellow-men. If we think, we have at- 
tained something by means of ourown 
hands and brains; the brains and 
hands are themselves gifts from God 
through this same medium. And 
receiving so much we may well cry 
out with the psalmist, ‘‘What, O Lord, 
shall we render unto Thee for all Thy 
benefits ?”’ 

‘‘If aman pays his honest debts that 
is all I ask of him.’’ Let him do this 
and he will do more than any man or 
woman has yet done. 

We can not make full return for 
what we have received, but let not 
this fact keep us from making as 
large a payment as possible. The 
very humblest and least of men and 
women have added something to the 
heritage that is ours. We live to-day 
but by the contributed power of every 
great and every little soul that has 
lived and wrought since the world be- 
gan. If wecan not lift a mountain, 
that is no reason why we should not 
try to move the stones and obstacles 
on the highway which impede the 
progress of humanity’s chariot. The 
measure of your opportunity and 
ability, that is the measure of your 
duty. - There is not one of’ us so 
humble that he can not bear witness 
to the truth, both in word and deed ; 
not one of us so destitute of moral or 
spiritual power that he can not con- 
tribute some sample of excellence to 
the sum of the world’s goodness and 
gladness. The smallest star in the 
firmament adds something to the 
glory of the night sky. If we can not 
shine like the sun we can twinkle like 
a star. We may possibly attain unto 
the dignity. of the moon, and mere 
moonshine is better than no shine at 
all. Do we desire to pay our relig- 
ious debt? ‘There is not one of us 
who can not on all proper occasions 
witness a good confession, show him- 
self loyally true to the convictions of 
his soul, and be a medium through 
which the holy spirit of truth, faith 
and love can proceed to other minds 
and hearts, inspiring new life and joy. 
If there are any of us who have to 
make that very sad confession which 
I sometimes hear from Unitarian lips: 
“T do not know enough about my re- 
ligion to explain it to those who do 
not understand it, still less defend it 
against the attacks of those who think 
it evil and wrong,’’ then, to such, the 
first of your duties is that you set 
yourselves seriously to the task of 
study, reading and reflection, that you 
may be able to give a reason for the 
hope that is in you; become master 
of the ideas which now you “‘igno- 
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rantly worship.’’ In these days of 
open churches, free libraries, news- 
papers and periodicals, spreading be- 
fore the public the great thoughts of 
the best thinkers on religious themes, 
there can scarcely be an excuse for 
one being so far ignorant that he can 
not tell whether he believes in one 
God, or in three gods in one; in the 
ascent or in the ‘‘ fall of man,’’ in the 
Bible as literature or in the Bible as 
dogma; in the deity, or in the hu- 
manity of Jesus ; in salvation by pur- 
chase or transfer, or in salvation by 
character, moral and spiritual health. 
Out of an empty pocket there can 
come little aid for suffering humanity; 
out of an empty mind there can come 
little wisdom for the enlightening of 
the world. Firstof all, fill your minds 
with religious knowledge that you 
may see more clearly the value, beauty 
and significance of the faith you cher- 
ish, and may have somewhat to an- 
swer them who would ask of thee. 

If there is anything in our religion 
that we have found true,helpful, com- 
forting and uplifting in our experi- 
ence, ‘hat we can certainly speak for ; 
we can pass the word on, that others 
may taste-and see that the Lord is 
good. In the conventional prayer- 
meeting the young convert is told 
that the least he can do for his Mas- 
ter isto ‘‘stand up for Jesus.’’ The 
least that we can do to show our ap- 
preciation of the great heritage that is 
ours, is to bear our testimony to the 
sweetness and saving power of that 
gospel of light, liberty and love, which 
it is our privilege to preach and prac- 
tice. We are indebted to the past, 
in great measure, for the fullness of 
the present; to those who have gone 
we can not make payment, but for 
those who are still with us, and for 
those who shall come after us, we can 
do something. Poor, indeed, are we 
if we can not make life a little easier 
and freer and happier to such as come 
within the circle of our influence. 
What we can do, that is what we 
ought to do. ‘‘Unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall much be 
required, and to whom men have com- 
mitted much, of him will they ask the 
more.’’ 
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The undermentioned books wilt be mailed, postage 
free upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R,. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


Religious Systems of the World. A coutri- 
bution tothe Study of Comparative Religion. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


This is the second edition, with 
several new articles of a collection of 
addresses delivered at South Place 
Institute, which is a function of the 
Finsbury society to which William J. 
Fox, M. D. Conway and Stanton Coit 
have been preachers in a succession 
remarkable for its breadth of view and 
variety of talent. The volume is in 
two parts : I—Pre-Christian and non- 
Christian, JII—Christian, Theistic, 
and Philosophic. There are about 
thirty addresses in each part and they 
are of unequal value through a wide 
range of good, bad, indifferent : quite 
a number of the first; a few only of 
the second ; a good many of the third. 
Several are by specialists; as ‘‘ The 
Religion of China,’’ by Professor Leffe; 
‘‘Buddha and Buddhism,’’ by Profes- 
sor Rhys-Davids; ‘‘ The Egyptian 
Religion,’’ by Professor Tiele ; ‘’The 
Religion of Assyria,’’ by Canon Raw- 
linson. Some topics have two or 
three treatments, including here and 
there an inside and an outside view. 
The inside view, in several cases, in 
either part, is too much of a vox cla- 
mantis in deserto ; too advocative and 
auctioneerish. In the second part, a 
particularly admirable lecture is that 
by J. Allanson Picton on ‘‘ Non- 
conformity,’’ and another is Dr. 
Crosskey’s on ‘‘ The Unitarians.’’ 


Frederic Harrison speaks for the ‘‘Re- 
ligion of Humanity’’ and Elder Ander- 
son for the ‘‘Mormons.’’ The Elder’s 
lecture is amusing for the way in 
which it slurs the matter of ‘‘ patri- 
archal marriage’’ as if it were of no 
particular importance. It is disposed 
of in one little paragraph, as a logical 
inference from Jehovah’s permission 
of polygamy to the patriarchs of the 
Old Testament, and rightly so on the 
old basis of belief in revelation. The 
dreariest lecture in the book is Mrs. 
Besant’s on Theosophy, a system of 
Gnosticism so gross that any agnos- 
ticism of the time seems reverent and 
religious incomparison. Itisa thing 
of shreds and patches ;—shreds of 
truth which is the commonplace of 
modern science and philosophy, and 
patches of the most puerile supersti- 
tion and the most absurd logomachy. 
Your theosophist is generally a_per- 
son so ignorant of the spiritual con- 
tents of modern thought, and so hun- 
gry for the things which he has need- 
lessly foregone, as to take up with 
anything that promises him meat and 
drink. He is generally a person who 
has gone the whole length of negation 
and then tumbled over into an abyss of 
bottomless credulity. A system of 
such intellectual pretentiousness is 
admirably calculated to nurse the sick 
and feeble vanity of the believers into 
lusty life. The pride of modern phi- 
losophy which Mrs. Besant rebukes is 
abject humility in comparison with 
her ‘‘endless generalogies.’’ The most 
irritating circumstance is the pretense 
of scientific method where science 
there is none. But Mrs. Besant’s 
exposition has a moral aspect which, 
if rabid in the intensity of its self- 
abnegation is most refreshing in com- 
parison with Mr. Sinnett’s haughty 
intellectual contempt for mere mor- 
ality. J W. Ce 


Mademoiselle Ixe. By Lanoe Falconer. Chicago: 
Chas. H. Sergel & Co. Paper, 25 cts. 

A story of a foreign woman, serving as 
governess in an English family, with no 
intimation that she is going to attempt the 
murder she does attempt, and which results 
in her being sent a prisoner to Siberia. The 
book is not weak in a literary way—is rather 
strong in spots—but is one of those sen- 
sational, useless stories of which there are 
fartoomany. If itis the author’s first book, 
(it reads like a ‘‘ first book’’) she has shown 
ability enough to lead one to say she should 
have done much better. 


The Buckeye-Hawkeye School Master. Dedicated to 
the school-teachers of America by one of them. 
Chicago: W. W. Knowles & Co. 

This is a little paper-covered book avow- 
edly written to convey some of the princi- 
ples of pedagogy in a ‘‘ sugar-coated ’’ form 
to teachers. To the well educated, culti- 
vated teacher who has studied and practices 
her profession in a right way, the book will 
seem crude; to the more limited teacher, 
especially such as teach in the most or- 
dinary country schools, the little story may 
be more practically suggestive than a more 
abstract, scientific work on pedagogy. 


THE Cassell Publishing Company an- 
nounce that by special arrangement with the 
author they will publish Alphonse Daudet’s 
new and important novel, ‘‘ Rose and Nin- 
ette: a Story of the Morals and Manners of 
the Day,’’ on or about the first of February. 
M. Daudet regards the writing of this story 
as the supreme effort of his life. It deals 
with the subject of divorce, and as the 
author evidently feels deeply on the subject 
he treats it powerfully. The translation is 
made by Mrs. M. J. Serrano. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS announce among 
their earlier publications for'the new year: 
Moncure Conway’s ‘‘ Life of Paine,” with a 
history of his literary, political, and relig- 
ious career in America, France, and Eng- 
land. The publication of this work has 
been postponed on account of a discov- 
ery by the author of some important 
new material, including an unpublished 
sketch of Paine by William Cobbett. The 
paper by Cobbett possesses some exceptional 
importance, because it expresses a complete 
change of opinion on the part of its writer, 
from the view held by him at the time of 
some of his earlier utterances concerning 
the career of Paine; while it was largely 
upon some of these earlier utterances that 
were based the conclusions arrived at con- 
cerning Paine by those who first wrote 
about him after his death. The work will 
be issued in two octavo volumes. 
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Botes from the Wisi. 


New Bedford, Mass.—We have seldom 
read a sermon that pulses through and 
through with greater moral earnestness, or 
with a more passionate remonstrance 
against one of the most grievous of our 
social evils, than the discourse of Wm. I. 
Potter, given in the First Congregational, 
(Unitarian) church, New Bedford, October 26, 
1891. The text of the sermon was found in 
a late murder trial in the county court 
house. Following close on the verdict of 
the jury, came this ringing appeal from the 
Unitarian pulpit to the conscience of the 
community. By a few swift strokes the 
preacher cut underneath all the legal forms 
and processes of the trial, and discovering 
drunkenness to be the underlying cause of 
the bloody work, he placed the responsi- 
bility for the whole sickening tragedy on 
the shoulders of the people who, by their 
votes, license the drinking-saloon and allow 
it to be fitted up and adorned with that 
attractiveness which is so seductive tothe 
young, especially the uneducated and unde- 
veloped who form so large a part of the 
population of our growing towns and cities. 
Mr. Potter declares high license in New 
Bedford to be a failure, and believes that 
the needed legal remedy will be in the line, 
not of license, but of prohibition. Not that 
he expects everything from legislation. 
‘“‘We must look for help to home-training, 
to the school, to the churches, to the slow 
but sure ameliorations which come from 
increasing general culture and refinement, 
to the counteracting influence of attractive 
institutions for wholesome recreation and 
refreshment, and to the pleading voice of 
moral suasion and of personal effort.”’ . 
‘But while we are applying our various 
moral and educational remedies for reducing 
the’evil, I fail to see the logical or moral 
consistency, or the political common sense 
of a license law which legalizes along our 
streets, places that are breeders of cruelty 
and crime,—and places such as not one of 
us would expect to see on any road leading 
to heaven’s gates.”’ 


Boston.—_Rev. Wm. I. Lawrence writes 
from Japan, that nine instructors are at- 
tached to the Unitarian mission. On Sun- 
days, services are held in four parts of Tokio, 
and on week days several other meetings. 
At the houses of Messrs. MacCauley and 
Lawrence, classes regularly meet. Many 
books and tracts are distributed. The new 
monthly magazine has changed its name 
to Religion. A divinity school has nine 
students. Mr. Lawrence asks for donations 
of good religious literature and money to 
‘build a hall for Unitarian offices. He says 
suitable quarters can not be hired or bought 
in Tokio. We must build.’’ 

—Rev. W. R. Lord, of Neponset (suburb) 
addressed the Ministerial Association on 
“Christian Opportunity,’’ January 25. 
—Rev. S. R. Calthrop preached in the pnl- 
pit of Rev. Chas. G. Ames, on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 24. Mr. Ames slowly gains the strength 
lost in his late illness. 

—The A. U. A. directors, at the last monthly 
meeting, gave $1,200 to Chattanooga, $250 
to Texas missionary, $250 to Florida, $100 
to Highlands, N. C., $300 to Austin, Tex., 
$500 to Asheville, N. C., $600 to Atlanta, 
Ga., and $2,500 for the year to our Southern 
missionary Rev. G. L. Chaney. 

—Books were given to free public libraries 
in Berlin, Mass., and Rahway, N. J. 
—Rev.S. R. Calthrop lectured on the He- 
brew prophets, in Channing Hall, in the 
Sunday-school Teachers’ Course. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Rev. H. M. Simmons, 
of Minneapolis, recently gave a discourse in 
his pulpit on ‘‘ The late Attempts in Minne- 
sota to Turn Parochial Schools into Public 
Schools.’’ After posting himself quite fully 
as to facts, by means of private correspond- 
ence with officials residing at the two points 
where this attempt has been made, namely, 
Faribault and Stillwater, Mr. Simmons pro- 
ceeds to give a fair and candid summary of 
the case which lifts it quite out of the region 
of all sectarian bitternessor prejudice. The 
concessions are nearly all on the Catholic 
side. The Catholic religious exercises in 
the two schools have been abandoned, and 
their courses of study changed and substi- 
tuted by those prescribed by Protestants, 
and the parochial schools have been brought 
entirely under the management of the Pub- 
lic School Boards. Mr. Simmons says of the 
movement: ‘‘ Considering that it brings into 
our school system so large an element that 
had opposed and imperiled it, uniting 
Protestants and Catholics, even though im- 

ectly, in the same education for a com- 
mon citizenship anda closer sympathy in 
one nation, it certainly is an improvement 
and ought to be encouraged.”’ 


, Colo.—Once more the Unitarian 
church at Greeley is under the charge of a 


endeavor, that January 24th it was an- 
nounced, by order of the trustees, that Mr. 
Blount had been invited to become pastor 
of our church for the remainder of the 
church year. In accepting this invitation, 
Mr. Blount also accepted the announcement, 
as all that needful to confer upon himself 
the privileges of a regularly ordained min- 
ister of the gospel. We did not hear a 
‘‘ Charge to the Pastor,’’ or see the “‘ Right 
Hand of Fellowship” given, but we did 
listen to a short, earnest appeal to the 
people that if lived up to would make it 
possible for our little church to become a 
power in the land. In the short timé@ Mr. 
Blount has been with us he has inaugurated 
a series of Sunday evening meetings—liter- 
ary, musical and lectures—that are well 
attended and very successful in every way. 


Sturgis, Mich.—A friend from this point 
writes: ‘‘Notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather, and the uncalled-for opposition 
encountered, the Unitarian services, con- 
ducted by Rev. Geo. Buckley, at thie Free 
Church here are still well attended, ever 
increasing audiences greet him every Sun- 
day. We received a consignment of tracts 
from Boston a few weeks ago (an excellent 
assortment) and I have adopted the method 
of distributing them myself, passing around 
the pews and handing them to the people 
while the collection is being taken up, giv- 
ing out a different tract every Sunday. This 
plan stems to work well. We also hada 
table placed immediately inside the door, 
with a good supply of printed matter, tracts, 
magazines] papers, etc., free for all who wish 
to take them home to read or give away. 
Mr. Buckley has organized a Sunday schgol, 
and the following officers were unanimously 
elected. Mrs. C. B. Peck, superintendent ; 
Thos. Harding, librarian; Professor Gregory 
(superintendent of Sturgis public schools) 
leader of Bible class. The next thing in 
order is to procure books for our intended 
library, that our new librarian may find 
something to do, for at present he presides 
over empty shelves, but even this difficulty 
we hope to overcome through our “‘ stick- 
to-ative-ness.’’ 


Decorah, Ilowa.-—Rev. S. S. Hunting, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, spent Sunday, January 
17, at Decorah. He preached in the morn- 
ing and in the evening, by request of the 
congregation, ordained to the ministry 
Florence Lonsbury Pierce, wife of the min- 
ister, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, whose ordination 
by Mr. Hunting was reported in these 
columns some months ago. Mrs. Pierce 
was born in Allegan, Michigan, and gradu- 
ated from the Allegan schools, in which 
she afterwards taught for three years. She 
spent one year at Ann Arbor, pursuing 
literary and philosophical studies, and then 
entered Hillsdale, Mich., College, where 
she graduated with the degree of Ph. B. 
Since then she has prosecuted ethical and 
theological lines of study. On the occa- 
sion of her ordination she made an address 
which gave great pleasure to all who heard 
it. The Decorah church celebrated the first 
anniversary of their dedication day on 
Monday evening, January 18, with supper, 
toasts, etc. The occasion was a happy one 
in the history of the society. 


Davenport, lowa.—-Our friends here have 
undertaken a pore publication, giving 
it the name of Religion, Old and New, 
Rev. Arthur M. Judy, editor, Mrs. C. T. 
Lindley, associate editor. It aims to cover 
no wider field than that of the parochial 
newspaper, and imparts this generous ad- 
vice to its subscribers: ‘‘Religion, Old and 
New is designed primarily to fulfill the func- 
tion of a parochial newspaper. It in no 
way aims to intrude upon the field occupied 
by The Christian Register, Unity, or Uni- 
tarian. These journals deal with the whole 
field of denominational activity and religious 
thought. They are, therefore, indispens- 
able to a person who desires to keep closely 
in touch with Unitarianism. By all means, 
therefore, if a subscriber to either of them, 
renew your subscription, and if possible in- 
duce others to subscribe. Refrain from sub- 
scribing from O/d and New if necessary, in 
order to fulfill this more important duty. 


Walpole, Mass.—-Rev. Geo. H. Clare, of 
Walpole, called at Headquarters last week, 
en route to Bloomington, Ill., where he 
preached January 31, and will remain over 
February 7th. 


Sherburne, Mass.—-Rev. F. P. S. Lamb, of 
Sherburne, spent several days in Chicago 
last week. Mr. Lamb supplied for Miss 
Bartlett at Kalamazoo, Mich., on Sunday, 
January 31. 


RELIEF FOR 
LA CRIPPE SUFFERERS. 


resident pastor. For something like two 
years this struggling society has been 
obliged to be content with occasional services, 
of which the most regular were during 
the period when Dr. Henry Wilson, of Den- 
ver, supplied the — every other Sunday. 
Last September, R. E. Blount, of Byron, ii. 
took up this work among us, giving such 
genuine satisfaction by his earnest, faithfu 
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TREASURER’S 
Statement. 


THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 


“ TREASURER'S OFFICE, 29 PARK Row, 
NEw YORK, Dec. 24th, 1891. 


7<4 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS: 


Dear Sir: Out of grati- 
tude to you, I wish to add 
my testimony to the value of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, as a 
cure for “La Grippe,” which 
I have had in a very aggra-’ 
vated form. After three 
weeks treatment with differ- 
ent medicines, without ap- 
parent relief, 1 was persuad- 
ed to try a bottle of your 
Cherry Pectaral, and was 
almost entirely relieved in 
three days, aiid cured before 
the bottle was half used up. 


Yours very truly, 
GEO. D. SUTTON, 


La Crippe 
Promptly yields to treat- 
ment with Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. It subdues in- 
flammation, relieves the 
soreness of the lungs, 1oos- 
ens the cough, and promotes 
expectoration. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prompt toact,sureto cure 


Men Starve ? 


AND 


Why Do 


Seventeen Other Discourses, 


BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
HUGH O. PENTECOST, and others. 


By Bradlaugh. 


1. Why Do Men Starve? 2. Labor’s Prayer. 


3. Poverty:and Its Effects on the Political Condi- 
tion of the People. 


4. The Land, the People, and the Coming Struggic 
5. Capital and Labor. 
6. Socialism: Its Fallacies and Dangers. 
7. Will Socialism Benefit the English People? 
8. Some Objections to Socialism. 


By Pentecost. 


9. A Case of Starvation. 
10. Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living. 
11. The Toiling Children. 12. Charity. 
13. Parents and Children. 14. Bismarckism. 
15. Jack the Ripper. 16, Whose Fault Is It? 


17. The Evolution of Freedom. By HENRY 
FRANK. 


18. A Modern Codperative Colony. By HAGAN 
DWEN. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


[Any of the above articles may be secured sepa- 
rately and in quantities. ] 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO. 
7 Clinton Place, New York City. 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE. 


A weekly journal devoted to the interests of women 
and tocurrent affairs. The only woman suffrage paper 
in America contributed to by Mrs. ELIZABETH CADyY 
STANTON, the president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her reminiscences 
are now being published init. A real live all-around 
periodical, readable by every member of the family. 
Price $1.00 per year. . Five weeks on trial for ten 
cents. Address Clara Bewick Colby, editor and pub- 
lisher, Beatrice, Neb. Published in Washington, 
D. C., during sessions of Congress. 


Send ten cents for pamphlet 
and learn the truth. Wo- 
man’s Manual Parliamen- 


THEUSUPHY, © esinaitirts 


48, 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


BSS SER IRS. Gri PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, Chienso. 
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HISTORY OF THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE 


EXISTENC 


KE OF GOD, 


By REV. DR. AARON HAHN, 


Rabbi of the Tifereth Congregatior, Cleveland, 0. 


a 


Contents: Introduction; The Cosmological Argument; The Theologica! Argument; 
The Ontological Argument; The Moral Argument; The Historical Argument; 
The Argument of the Jewish Theosophy; The Argument of the Christian 
Church; The Argument of the Mohammedans. . 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


Christian Register: ‘“‘The object of this book 
of Dr. Hahn’s is to show the efforts that the human 
mind has made to solve the great problem of the 
divine existence. It exhibits a very wide study of 
the literature and philosophy of theism. Rabbi 
Hahn appears in this book as an earnest and able 
champion of theism against scientific fatalism, or all 
forms of speculation which destroy the unity of the 
divine idea. Instead of totally abandoning the old 
arguments as without validity he endeavors to show 
how much real force they contain. For many cen- 
turies Hebraism has lifted up its voice against 
materialism, pessimism and atheism; and it is inter- 
esting to find a modern Rabbi gathering and com- 
manding evidence that the,Semitic instinct, as Renan 
nee Bey it, is justified by logic, ethics, history 
and faith.’’ 


Secular Age: ‘‘This scholarly production will be 
welcomed by those who desire to trace the progress 
of thought in all ages upon this great question. The 
arguments that have been advanced from the time 
of OY Th to Darwin have been clearly and forci- 
bly Set forth. This latest work from the pen of Dr. 
— should have a large sale among scholars and 
thinkers.”’ s 


Cleveland Plain Dealer: ‘‘A small volume contain- 
ing the results of wide reading and patient study has 
been prepared by Rabbi Hahn, in which is given 
the ‘ History of the Arguments for the Existence of 
God.’ The result is an interesting and valuable 
compendium of information on this great subject.” 


Christian At Work: ‘‘Thisis an intensely interest- 
ing book, from the scholarly pen of one who has 

ree A ven this subject the most exhaustive in- 
vestigation. 
ence of God, but little, if anything, tracing so 
thoroughly as is here done the efforts that the human 
mind has made to solve the great problem of the 
Divine existence The book is one of intense inter- 
est, and a strong barrier thrown up against the 
skepticism of the times. It is written with great 
literary ability, and will be prized as a treasure by 
our theologians.”’ ° 


We have whole libraries on the exist. j 


Chicago Tribune: “Rabbi Hahn treats the argu- 
ments for the existence of God in a historical form, 
traces the progress of thought on this subject from 
the earliest Greek philosophers down to our own 
times. In this general resumé he presents a clea! 
outline of the cosmological, theological, ontological, 
moral and historical arguments. Healso gives a very 
interesting account of the argumentation of the 
Jewish Theosophy of the Christian Church and of the 
Mohammedans. In his consideration of the Jewish 
Soe te he combats with strong reasons the posi- 
tions o W. Robertson Smith, Prof. Kuenen and 
Wellhausen in regard to the doctrine of God as held 
by the early Hebrews.”’ 


Evangelical Messenger, Cleveland: ‘‘In this volume 
the learned Rabbi Hahn presents in strong and lucid 
style a comprehensive ‘ History of the Arguments for 
the Existence of God,’ passing through an elaborate 
introduction to the careful consideration of his 
theme. The book is valuable for reference, as well 
- for instruction and quickening of the mind and 

eart.’’ , 


Archives Israelites, Paris: ‘‘En ces temps de nat- 
uralisme, de materialisme et d’atheisme, it est bon 
de remettre sous les yeux de ceux qui lisent les 
differentes preuves de l’existence de Dieu. C’est ce 
qu’a pense avec raison M. Hahn, rabbin a Cleveland, 
et il nous expose tour a tour les diverses sortes d’ar- 


modernes se sont efforces de nous prouver l’existence 
d’un etre supreme. Il prend ces arguments a leur 
naissance, et nous montre les modifications que leurs 
termes ont subies a travers les siecles et jusqu’a nos 
ours. | 


‘“‘M. Hahn expose avec beaucoup de clarte les ide*s 
de ceux qu’il appelle en temoignage en faveur du 
dogme qu’il defeud. On voit qu'il a etudie a fond les 

hilosophes anciens et modernes, et l’ouvrage dont 
1 a dote la litterature Am ne merit d’etre lu et 


sl 3 de ce cote de 1’Ocean aussi bien qu’aux Etats- 
nis.’ 


One volume, paper, crown octavo, 205 pages, 50 cents postpaid. 
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UNITY. 


185 


hy Gore 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—God has stationed us at the intersect- 
ing line between the known and 
the unknown. 


Mon.—Our progress consists in at once los- 
ing and learning the past. 

Tues.—Every man’s Aighest, nameless 
though it be, is his “‘ /zving God.”’ 

Wed.—Conscience is authority, or it is noth- 
ing. 

Thurs.—Pure religion is principle of unt- 
versal order. 


Fri.—Devotion is holy regulation, guiding 
hand and heart. 


Sat.—That Christianity makes high de- 
mands upon our affections must 
be admitted. 


—jJames Martineau. 


Letty’s Globe. 


When Letty had scarce passed her third 
glad year, 

And her young, artless words began to flow, 

One day we gave the child a_ colored 
sphere 

Of the wide earth, that she might mark and 
know 

By tint and outline all its sea and land. 

She patted all the world ; old empires peeped 

Between her baby fingers ; her soft hand 

Was welcome at all frontiers; how she 


leaped 

And laughed, and prattled in her pride of 
bliss ! 

But when we turned her sweet, unlearned 
eye 


On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry : 
‘‘Oh, yes! Iseeit—Letty’s home is there!”’ 
And while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 
—Charles Tennyson Turner. 
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Ralph’s Marble-Race. 


One pleasant afternoon, baby Ruth 
and I called at Mrs. Norton’s and we 
enjoyed ourselves very much. We 
always have a good time when we go 
there, for Mrs. Norton is a special 
friend of ours, baby Douglas is so 
sweet and cute, and his brother 
Ralph_such a bright, interesting little 
fellow. 

On the afternoon of this call, how- 
ever, only baby Douglas and his 
mamma were there, but there was 
something especially nice for little 
Ruth to play with,—a marble-race 
that Ralph’s grandpa had made for 
him. 

I wonder if you have ever seen a 
marble-race, or would know any- 
thing what it was like if I tried to tell 
you. It looks something like a small 
gate, and is made so that when the 
marbles are put in at the top they run 
back and forth, in grooves on the 
upper side of the cross-pieces until 
they come out at the bottom and fall 
into a place made on purpose to catch 
them. It is great fun to watch them 
run, for they’ go so fast they really 
s¢em to be running. 

When Mrs. Norton saw how much 
Ruth enjoyed it she said we might 
take it home for awhile; when we 
brought it back it would be new to 
her little boys, and they would enjoy 
it all the better. 

Before we got ready to go home 
Ralph came in, and as the marble- 


race was his, his mother told him 


») | 


A 


that she wanted to let Ruth take it. 
All at once his marble-race looked 
nicer to him than ever before, and he 
did not want to lend it. His mamma 
talked to him a few minutes, and said 
She hoped her little boy was not 
going to be selfish, and told him she 
wished he would think about it and 
see if he could not change his mind ; 
then she sat talking to me for a little 
while, giving him time for a little 
think. . : 

He was a pretty child, with his 
hair in long curls, and with such 


bright eyes and rosy lips, but he did 


not look very pretty then. 

Did you know that selfishness is a 
bad thing for the looks? Well, it is; 
and while it lasts not even a fair skin, 
golden curls, and large blue eyes,— 
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and the blackest of black eyes,—are 
enough to makea child, or for that 
matter, a grown person either, nice 
to look at. 

All at once I noticed little Ralph’s 
good looks coming back. He smiled 
such a bright, sweet smile up at his 
mother, and then turned towards 
Ruth and said: ‘‘ I'll let her take my 
marble-race and keepit as long as she 
wants to.’’ 

So we brought it home; and Ruth 
enjoyed it so much that after awhile 
I gota man to make her one of her 
own; and now she lends hers some- 
times to children who see it and like 
it very much, as she did Ralph’s; or 
to those who have n’t very many play- 
things of their own, or who have been 
sick and need something new to 
amuse them. 

Whenever she feels selfish and 
does n’t want to lend it when it would 
surely be better’ for her to do so, I 
take her in my lap and tell her this 
same little story/,[ am telling you, 
and when I get through she is always 
ready to lend it. So you see Ralph’s 
unselfish act did more good than just 
amusing little Ruth with his marble- 
race for afew weeks.—Gazelle Stevens 
Sharpe, in ‘‘Scattered Seeds.’” 


Maternal Wisdom. 


English Sparrow {of last summer’s 
hatch )}—‘‘What is this narrow, 
cooped-up place, mother?’ ¢ 

Old Bird—‘‘This is the inside of a 
church steeple, my child.”” ~ 

“Then this is the building where 
the people come to worship, Surely 
we are safe here !’’ 

“Ves. Weare just about fifty feet 
higher than the dear, good, sweet 
little boys can throw, my child.’’ 


‘“ArE you the minister?’ The 
person addressed turned up his nose 
and, casting a contemptuous glance 
upon his interlocutor, replied: ‘‘No, 
I’m the leader of the choir.’’—Mew 
York Press. 


My 


— 


The Superior 


remedy 

for all diseases 
originating in 
impure blood; 
the 


MEDICINE 


which 

may always 

be relied upon 
to give the best 
satisfaction, 


* AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Cures others, will cure you: 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


‘* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which ma 
save us many heavy doctor’s bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a tatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Segoere, thus: 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


‘SIX TRACTS ABOUT JESUS 


one by H. M. Simmons, one by 8. J, Barrows, une 
b a ll mailed for 20 cents. 
OMMITTEKK, 175 Dearborn 8t.. Chicage — 
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Have vou written 
me yet? If you 
havent, wisdom 


nd _ intelligent 
ambition suggest 
write to-day. I 
promise you my 
pecial, personal 
attention. I un- 
lertake to bricfly 
teach any fairly 
intelligent person 
of either sex, who 
,gean read and 
“/ Ewrite, and who, 

after instruction, 


ey Bwill work indus- 
EL triously, how to 
22% Yy earn Three Thou- 
Z Lizz) sand Dollars a 
ae ee gyeat in their own 
localities, where- 
ever they live. I 
will aiso furuish 
the situation or 
employment, at 
which you can 
earn that amonnt. 
I charge nothing 
and receive noth- 
‘Bing unless suc- 
‘gcessful, as above. 
Nothing difficult 
‘Eto learn, or that 
§requires much 
time. I desire but 
one person from 
~meach district or 
Mocounty. I have al- 
ready taught and 
‘mprovided with em- 
ployment a large 
— Sewenumber who are 
making over Three Thousand Dollars a Year, each. All is new, 
solid, enre. Full particulars free. After you know all, if you 
conclude to go no further, why, no harm is done. Address, 


KE © ALLEN, Box 1001, Augusta, Maine. 


There ws no place like home | 
—when Pearline is used init. | 
There is no place about home 
where /earline can’t be used. 
Pearline takes the hard work 
and drudgery out of—keeping 
ahome-clean. It is next to 
having the washing and clean- 
ing done for you, and well done 
at that. 

It washes everything that 
can be washed. Itcleans paint, 
marble, carpets, hangings—in 
fact everything cleanable. It 
is a luxury in the bath. It is 
emphatically without harm to 
person or things. With /earl- 
ne you have rest; it rests with 


you ohave Pearlne. 
Beware of imitutions, 238 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 
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ONLY PAaPeR OF ITS CHARACTER PUBLISHED. 


It is a bright, nicely-printed weekly newspaper 
r women, attractively illastrated, and contains 
departments of interest to every member of the 
We It is a CLEAN, INDEPENDENT NEWS- 


Te Mg Sac’ 5 het Fs > 


APER, recording weekly interesting news of 
and about women. ' 


Edited by Kate Kauffman, and a corps of bril- 
liant writers, 

it instructs, entertains, and is worth many 
times its subscription price, viz: $1.00 per year, 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS. 


Watches, jewelry, silverware, flowers, hand- 
some lamps, photographs, beautiful arto-engrav- 
ings and useful household articles of al] kinds, 
at gyn of low prices in connection with a 
years subscription to WOMANKIND. AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE. Special inducements 
to Club raisers. Send for our handsome, illus- 
trated premium supplement, just out. 

Address, 


THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


or SIL,GAS 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 


| Po ERINK. 


SSISREARL- ST. N-Y. 


CATARRH 


AERATED OXYCEN is a positive cure 
for this and all allied diseases, such as Asthma, YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Consumption, Hay Fever and all diseases of the oe ney a et Saree 
breasead Cryene. = Bt Sicstincls thaished, adsphed to tight antheavy 

AE ATED OXYCEN is not a drug but a “ 1! aoe wate Gon slete set of the latest improv 
gy attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for & 
years. Buy direct irom our factory,and save dealers 
aA and acents profit. Send for FR CATALOGUE,’ 

<D MFG. COMPANY, DiP’T B 34 CHICAGO, ILL, 

+ 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SET HOW 


_- 


Home Treatment. Write for our FREE BOCK. 
AERATED OXYGEN CO., 
8 and 4 Central Music Hall. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Second Year of The Six Years’ Course.—Some Religions of the Older World. 


Che Sunday-School. 


VII.—THE RELIGION OF GREECE, 


REFERENCES for the Religion of Greece: Zhe Ancient City, F. De Coulanges. 
History of Greece, Vol. 1., George Grote. Zhe Gods in Greece, Louis Dyer. Mythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, Jane E. Harrison. 


LESSON XIX. 


(4) Land and People. Earliest Worship. 

1. Land, climate and people. 

2. The earliest institutions and rites of religion. 
human feelings. 

3. How the thought of soul or spirit is reached. 

4. The family; and the development of domestic worship. Tombs and hearth-fires., 

5. Growth of this worship: from related families to organized phratries, then tribes 
and cities. 

6. The Greek pry/aneum, with its altar to Hestia, at Athens and elsewhere, 


Effect of birth and death upon 


NOTES. 


Taine’s Art in Greece contains pleasing descriptions of this country. It is about half 


as large as New England, or the state of Missouri. 

Greece is called ‘‘a land of sea-coasts.’’ On the side toward Asia, “‘islands occur like 
the stones of a ford.’? The people have been described as the English of antiquity. 

Respect and honor paid to the dead appears to be the first rite of religion. Until 
men bury their dead we should be in doubt .of their possession of the power of abstract 
thought and of their capacity for civilization. 

Marriage to the early Greek woman meant a change of religion. She left the hearth- 
fire of her father, with all its memories and rites, for that of her husband. The tomb was 
near the dwelling. The husband or father was priest of the home. The land, or home- 
stead, was never to be sold. Burial made ownership in land sacred forever; or until the 
family hearth-fire went out, which meant the extinction of the family. 

Ancestor and hero-worship have been an element in all religions: and the spirits of 
the dead eth regarded as the source of most potent influences upon the living. 


‘i. | ‘* The great of old ! 
| The dead but sceptered soverans who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.’’ 


‘Tf any paganism is ever to regain a footing in the midst of us, it will be that of 
Greece.’— St. Giles\Lectures. 


Patriotism a partfof religion. Land lost, all lost. 
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Publisher's Paotes. 


We have for sale just nine copies of a 
special edition of ‘“‘The Faith that Makes 
Faithful,’’ in padded morocco covers, with 
marriage certificate blank inserted before 
the title page, designed as a present from a 
minister to a bride and bridegroom. We do 
not expect to bind more in this style, for the 
reason that the binding is too expensive to 
leave a reasonable profit on the publication. 
We offer the copies on hand for just about 

_ cost to us, $2.75 each, including postage. 


UNITY is constantly obliged to refuse 
applications for exchange, for the reason 
that the limited space and special character 
of this paper makes it impossible for its 
editors to use more than a very few ex- 
changes. We skall be glad to send UNITY 
for a year, however, to any editor who will 
agree to give a few insertions to our adver- 
tisement in the last column of this page. 
We will mail a plate of the advertisement 
on application. Readers of UNITY are 
requested to bring this offer to the notice of 
local editors. } 


Note our offer of UNITY, a year free to 
any one sending for $2.00 worth of books 
from the list published in last week’s 
UniTy. This applies either to new sub- 
scriptions or to renewals; the offer in the 
last column of this week’s paper applies to 
new subscriptions only. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


PRIVATE LETTER. 

DEAR Bos:—Your head’s level in select- 
ing our route to the Pacific coast; vou’ve 
only one night on the road between Chicago 
and Denver, and you can take every meal 
on the cars, and have sufficient time in both 
cities to ‘‘fix up’’ and see a man. You're 
quite right—the ‘‘g/orious winter climate’? 
of Colorado is simply immense, and the 
“Burlington Route’? service is a grand 
success. Yours, 

TOM. 


THE FARMERS’ Voice. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People, 


—_. 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and pu eto benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price totwo dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars fora 


aper 
within the means of ALL the panes. All intelligent 
people are not wealthy, but intelligence is a glorious 


element, with which the Farmers’ Voice seeks uni- 
versal connection. 

Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
334 Dearborn 8St.. Chicago, Ill 


THEODORE PARKER, 


A LECTURE BY 


: SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 
This wolume is rather a profound spiritual esti- 
mate of the character and services of Parker thana 
detailed biographical analysis ofthe man. No such 
comprehensive picture of American religious life as 
involved in Parker’s career has come from any other 
hand. It adequately reflects all the controversies 
and nobler affirmations of these later decades. 
The highest reverence, conjoined with the last claim 
of freedom—a note not sufficiently recognized, even 
in friendly judgments upon Parker—here finds 
witness. Itisthus a sketch of liberal thought, to 
miss which must be to an American hereafter one of 
the perils of scholarship. 


Octavo, 78 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Best moons PW. ey 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
able, and full of 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB. ASS’N. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 


Harv.), Head ter. Mrs. K , Principal. 
POWDER POINT a te 


ury, Mass. 22 boys. Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.I. T.) Principal 


TRUTH 4S FOR THE TIMES. 
omens the Relations of Christianit 
CHAGLES 4. KERR & 


sE.Abbot. 10 cents, post paid. 
& CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chic 


_ 


ago. 


i RE T NOVELS A guide to the best fic .ion. 

soe og eg EE 
> ; w ref =m Er ‘ cents. 

«Seman 8 A. KER y4 00.4 Pubs. 75 Dearborn St., Chieago. 
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THE CHARMING MEXICAN PRIMROSE is the Grandest of all New Plants. It is strictly 
a perpetual bloomer, asit is in flower at all times of the year. a good s 


imen showing always from ten 


to thirty large saucer-shaped blossoms, about three.inches across, of a beautiful. bright, clear pink color, 


veined with scarlet and with a white center. 


The su 
form, goes to make a flower which isin beauty perfection itself. 


beautiful 


rb color, combined with airy grace an 
Each blossom keeps perfect many days 


before fading, and when it drops, others are out to take its place, and this succession of beauty is contin- 


ued from one year’s end to another. 


The plant is a free 


rower, succeeding in any soil or situation. Asa 


window plant it combines great hardiness and ease of culture with unsurpassed beauty and delicate love- 


liness, and is truly a plant which has no superior. In theo 


n ground it grows freely and blooms profuse- 


ly all summer, and, in fact, until winteris uponit. Early frosts do not injure it, and it blooms on until! 


frozen solid or covered with snow. It is 


lant whose merits of hardiness, ease of culture, perpetua! 


a 
freedom of bloom, and unsurpassed beauty, both in color and habit. are a faults whatever. It 


is the one most desirable new plant for the whole 
BLOOM, by MAIL POS AID, G 
each, 3 for 81, 7 for 82. 
Vine free td asking fo 


THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE 


cents each, 3 


for 50 cents. 
NEW PEACOCK PANSY, bronze blue seen 


strain of pansy everseen. SEED PER PAC 


SPECIAL OFFER 


UARANTE 
Those ordering three or more plants may have a Manettia 


only. in 
KET, 25 CENTS. 


For 60 cts. we will send by mail one plant each of Mexican Primrose, Manettia 
Vine and pk’t Peacock Pansy. Two of each for #1. 


world. FINE PLAN » ALL READY to 


D to Arrive in Good Condition, 40 cts. 


The most magnificent flowering vine in cultivation, and is loaded 
with brilliant flowers ever 
marvelous beauty is world wide. Fine plants ALREADY B 


da 
D 


in the 
ED A 


ear. The fame of its 
D BLOOMING, 25 


A Pansy of superb and varied color, showing the glorious and luminous 


acock feathers. It is the finest colored 


Aliso the Following Extra Choice Collections by Mail Postpaid. 


buibs.. 25e 
ulbs... 25e 
50e 


12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowerin 
6 New Double Pear! Tuberoses, flowering 
& Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named............ 

4 Lovely Tea Roses,white,pink,yellow and scariet 50¢e 


A GREAT OFFER. 


OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE 


& Grand Cacti, different sorts named 
Different rare new perpetual blooming plants.. 50¢ 
6 Pkts. each rare new Flower, and Vegetable seeds 50¢ 


“eevee een eenee eee 


5 Grand Lilies,5 sorts named, including Auratum. 50¢e 
50¢ 


For only $8.00 we will send postpaid all the collections, Primrose, Manettia and 
IEC offered above. ye at once, as these offers may not appear again. 

su 
and 
and RARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete ever issued. 
gant Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Coversand 7 beautiful la 


rb work of artin bronze blue) of FLOWER 
EGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
152 pages, hundreds of Ele- 
e Colored Piates. We offer the 


finest standard varieties and novelties in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds and 


rare new Fruits. 


Fuchsia, Dwarf Orange, 


Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, New Aquatic Plants, etc. 


Don’t miss the Great eens phere seal? £ Allsummer Raspberry, Water Hyacinth, Trailing Queen 
a 
F 


osquito Catcher 
other Grand Novelties. T MAGN 
TO ALL. WHO ORDER THE MEXICAN 
FERED. Or for only 20 cts. we will send 


FLOWER and a packet of PEACOCK PAN 
subscribers for our beautiful Monthly Horticultural a nm 
Large Colored Plate with every number. Liberal premium 


nt, Picture Rock 
CENT 


omato, Stanle otato, and hundreds of 
CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT FREE 
PRIMROSE OR ANYTHING HERE OF- 
CATALOGUE, Sample Copy of the MA Y- 
SY SEED. We want agente in every town to take 

THE MAYFLOWER, 50c. per year. 
8. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 


sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, and scientific in it. denouements 


.ories of 


“aCCPs- 


out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a ghost story and a love story 


artistically blended with the AURORA PHONE messages.— Religio-Philosophical Jour nail. 


THE GOSPEL BANNER 


(Conservative Universalist) 
says of the book: The purpose of it is com- 
mendable. It aims at delineating a pos- 
sible world of human 
beings thoroughly 


united in pursuits, 
sympathies, succes- 
ses, joys and _sor- 


rows, struggles and 
attainments — a uni- 
fed world grounded 
on an _ all-pervasive 
and inclusive brother- 
hood, actuated by 
unity of beliefs re- 
specting individual 
origin and destiny. 

. The ideas are 
much like those of 
the Gospel regarding 
a community of in- 
terests ; if one mem- 
ber suffers, all suffer; 
if one is prosperous, 
joyous, happy, all par- 
take of his experi- 
ence, if not at once, 
then at some later 
period. It is an at- 
tempt to show what 
this world may be, 
what it yet will be, 
when the pure truth 
of the New Testa- 
ment touching hu- 
man origin and des- 
tiny, brotherhood and 
yee Bacay shall be embodied in the minds 
and acts, the laws and institutions of the 
whole family of earth. 


- 
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Handsomely bound in cloth, ' A reduced 
vertisement. 249 pages. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


(Radical Social Reform) 
says of the book: The Auroraphone opens 
as though it were merely a story of adven- 
ture, very well told 
indeed, but still a 
story of adventure. 
But the ‘“‘hair-breadth 
‘scapes’’ of a party 
of young men, inter- 
spersed with many a 
ludicrous incident, 
really constitute the 
introduction to the 
more solid and val. 


uable part of the 
; ; book. The author 
vrus: Cole: ) haS evidently read 


‘‘Robert Elsmere,” 
‘Looking Back. 
ward,” and other 
sociological and re- 
ligious novels, and 
realizing their short- 
comings as nove/s, 
has not fallen into 
the error of introduc- 
ing long and seem- 
ingly interminable dis- 
cussions. The reader 
is never allowed to 
forget that he is read- 
ing a story, and thus 


the interest never 
flags. There have 
hitherto been relig- 


iousl heterodox 
novels, and economic- 
ally heterodox novels. ‘‘The Aurora- 
hone’’ combines the heterocoxiness of 
th. 


fac-simile of the cover is shown in this ad- 


Sent prepaid anywhere on receipt of one dollar. 


Charles H. Kerr & €o.. Publishers. 75 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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A Book of Selections, by JUDSON HER, with full pa ge 
0 0 G /half-tone portrait of the compiler. h sel as these 
§, short, tenderand devout, vo ndest emotions of 
the soul, are of pmnes and increasing value... . We cordial | i them to auy and all 
who are seeking help in the things of the spirit.".—From Rev. /]. C. Learned’ . gilt top, uncut 
edges, 182 pages. $1.00 post paid. H. KERR & CO., ‘Dearborn St., | 
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The Coming 
Climax in the 


Destinies of America 


By Lester C. Husparp. 480 pages of 
new facts and generalizations in Amer- 
ican politics. Radical yet constructive. 
An abundant supply of new ammunition 
for the great reform movement. The 
text-book for the Presidential campaign 
of 1892. Paper, 50 cents. 


It is an exceedingly able and valuable book, and 
should be in the hand of every voter in the United 
States. It preaches a mighty sermon.—/gwatius 
Donnelly. 


The Rice Mills 


Of Port Mystery. By B. F. Heuston. 
A romance of the .twentieth century, 
embodying the most telling argument 
against a protective tariff that has ap- 
peared in many aday, Paper, 50 cents. 


It is a strong showing for free trade, and an 
one desiring to get posted and crammed with g 
arguments should read it.—Detroit News, 


The Auroraphone 


A Romance by Cyrus Core. Fifteen 
thousand years ahead of ourday! The 
present life of the inhabitants of the 
planet Saturn! A history of all we are 
passing through, and the outcome! Com- 
munication at last established with the 
planet Saturn through auroraphone mess- 
ages. Paper, 50 cents. 


Sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, scien- 
tific in its denouements . . . accessories of 
out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a 
ghost story and a love story artistically blended with 
the auroraphone messages. —Religio- Philosophical 
Fournal, 


Liberty and Life 


Seventeen discourses by E. P. POWELL, on 
the evolution theory applied to morals 
and religion. Paper, 50 cents. 


One must go far before finding more incentive 
to break loose from the habit most of us have of 
letting other people do our thinking for us, than 
there isin LinertTY AND Lire. Its author is earnest, 
honest and interesting.—Buffalo Express, 


The Faith that 


Makes Faithful. Eight sermons by 
WituiaM C. GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD 
Jones, including the famous ‘‘Slessed be 
Drudeery,” of which over 75,000 have 
been sold. Imitation parchment, 5o0cents. 


It says in style as classic as was ever penned, 
and with an imagery the most unique and chaste, 
what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, 
“Quit your meanness.’’—Frances E, Willard, 


Unity: a Journal 


Of Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion. Published weekly; 
32 volumes, including a liberal sermon 
every week. $1.00 a year; ten weeks on 
trial for ten cents. 

SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER. 
For one dollar cash with order we will 
mail any two of the books named above 
and send UNITY to a new name for one 
year. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
- 77§ Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Boys or Girls who have any Snap 


can make plenty of spending 
: » money by seiling Eggs and 
Sraising Chickens, whether in 
the City oron a Farm, THE 
“ae STANDARD ! OULTRY BOOK 
_ Price 25 Cents. 
» \ Gives cil the latest ideas on 
Poultry Raising and how 
& to make it pay, or sent free 
or 2 Subscribers at 25 cts 
each. This Illustrated Ag- 
ricultural Paper gives infor- 
mation of all U. 8. Gov't. Land 
also describes every State and 
Territory,and the World's Fair 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago 


> 


HELPS FOR 


By IreneH. Ovingion, 


A pretty cloth-bound book of 114 pages, 
that tells home nurses 

to improvise conveniences for the sick-room, 
to secure good ventilation, 
to arrange the room, 
to prepare and serve delicious food, 

iow to amnse the invalil, 

How visitors should be taught to behave, 
with many other helpful suggestions, 

Price including postage, fifty cents Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. , Pubs. , 175 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 
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ppuity SUNDAY CIRCLES 


in hall or parlor, and new Churches unpro- 

vided with Hymn Books will want our 
Byam Tracts. Songs of Faith, Ho and 
Charity setto old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. 
Love to God and Love to Man; 47 songs adapt 
ed to populartunes. Responsive Services with 
prayer and closing chan The three pam- 
phiets mailed for 15 cents. 


JNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago- 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and strung on blue silk ribbon, 


sent free tu any one FRE sending 10 cents for 
sample copy of The St. Louis Magazine. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 


ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish. 
St. Louis Magazi 


HOME NURSING 


ne, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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GREAT MaST 


Selections from the writings, with 


life, of Cnanning, it Emerson and Mar- 
UBLISHING COMMITTEE, Lia 7 
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